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THE WILD HEART OF TELEGRAPH HILL 



A red-shouldered hawk surveys the east side of Telegraph Hill. 

Photo by Astrid Keene 


By Judy Irving 

ive raccoons have been carousing on our kitchen 
patio almost every night lately — four young ones 
and an adult They wrap themselves in the outdoor 
carpet, play tug-of-war with a branch, climb on the table to 
wash their hands in our birdbath and sometimes tap on the 
glass in the kitchen door\ They move gracefully, like ballet 
dancers. (Valetta Heslet, a dancer herself, used to put dog 
food out for the raccoons when she lived here.) 

These critters have inspired a new, occasional column 
for The Semaphore, celebrating the wild heart of San 
Francisco and the animals that share our Telegraph Hill/ 
North Beach habitat Please send stories and photos! 

Before we get to the stories, however, if you worry 
about wildlife in or around your yard and want to get rid 
of an offending animal, please do not trap, kill, or harass it, 
but contact WildCare San Rafael, which has a “Wildlife 
Solutions” team that can help you: (415) 456-7283. 

Christina Courcier: “We recently returned home 
to some mysterious pee in the shower stall and beauti- 
ful (large) raccoon prints all around the bath mat and 
carpet. Our two cats and two dogs were sniffing around 
indignantly, as if thinking, who has been sleeping in our 
beds?!' Our downstairs door had been left wide open and 
so the rascal climbed the deck and walked right in ... so 
glad he chose to do his/her business in the shower stall!” 

Miriam Owen: “Sitting in Washington Square last 
month, I saw a hawk with a pigeon in its talons fly by. 
It settled into a tree near the kids play area and simply 
held onto the pigeon. Several people went up under the 
tree and took photos. The hawk was in no hurry to take 
action, then went higher up into the tree out of sight to 
enjoy its dinner.” 

Katherine Petrin:“In my six years on the Greenwich 
Steps, IVe enjoyed watching the hawks, the raccoons 
and, most recently, the coyotes. In early August, I was 
totally surprised by a midnight meeting with a skunk 
on the north-south path between the Filbert and 
Greenwich Steps, just below Telegraph Hill Boulevard. 
I had never spotted a skunk on the Hill or even heard 
of any skunk sightings. That night, he (or she) and I 
were both moving quickly toward each other when I 
came around the bend in the path. We both stopped 
short and froze. I started backing up slowly, thinking 
the skunk might continue in my direction. After a few 
seconds, he (or she) turned around and moved quickly 
in the opposite direction, but kept sneaking looks at me 
over its shoulder. Id say we were equally surprised by 
each other. No skunk sightings since.” 

Julie Jaycox: “I live on the south side of Telegraph 
Hill and can watch the parrot flock rise off Ferry Park 
everyday a little bit after sunrise, when the sun starts to 
warm the air. The crows are most visible in the evenings, 
when the sun is setting. They weave and twist around 
each other in the sky and enjoy themselves as they gather 
for who-knows-what event. Hummingbirds are also 
regular passersby, zooming over my head like rockets 
or landing on the weather vane and clicking as the wind 


rotates them above my head while I sit in the sun. 

“Occasionally, the raven will show up. Ive watched 
the crows harass him and he spins 360s under them as 
they fly (unlike the hawks that just duck a little when 
a crow dive bombs them). He has no fear of me, disre¬ 
garding my presence as he lands on the water dish for a 
drink, large wings spread wide. 

“I was watering the plants one day when he landed 
on the dish, just a few feet away. As we looked at each 
other, I noticed that his beak was stuffed with French 
fries, sticking out on both sides. He proceeded to dump 
them all into the water, then pick them up one by one 
and swallow them as if they were fish going down head 
first. I counted as he swallowed: one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight! He took a couple of swigs of water 
as he watched me watching him, then he took off. I 
haven't seen him up there since that surprising moment, 
but that doesn't mean he hasn't stopped by for a drink 
(and a rinse!). 

“I have since watched the crows do the same thing 
— washing their food before or while they eat — even 
peanuts in the shell!” 

Judy Irving: “It was still dark out one morning as 
I was walking along the Embarcadero near Francisco 
Street. On a grassy knoll in front of some brick office 
buildings, I noticed a tall, chunky bird with a black 
cap and back, staring intently into the grass, stock still. 
Behind this bird was another, doing the same thing. 
Not sea gulls. They were black-crowned night herons! 
I'd never seen them hunting in grass before. Usually 


they hunt along the shoreline, on the rocks at low tide 
in Aquatic Park, for instance. But never on a lawn. A 
little further on, their brown-and-white-striped chick 
hustled over to join them as I continued walking. What 
told these waterbirds they'd find something tasty across 
a wide busy thoroughfare, in such a manicured habitat?” 

“Wild animals are showing up in cities across the 
country, not just San Francisco. Jesse Greenspan wrote 
the following in the September 22nd issue of Scientific 
American: 

“A recent study of the Chicago area found that 
urban coyote pups had survival rates five times higher 
than their rural counterparts. 'Coyotes can absolutely 
exist in even the most heavily urbanized part of the city, 
without a problem,' says Stan Gehrt, a wildlife ecolo¬ 
gist at Ohio State University. 'They learn the traffic 
patterns, and they learn how stoplights work.' Other 
studies have found animals from hawks to opossums 
reaping benefits from urban life. 'We need to be careful 
about thinking of cities as places that don't really have 
interesting biodiversity,' says Seth Magle, director of 
the Urban Wildlife Institute at the Lincoln Park Zoo 
in Chicago. 'Our urban areas are ecosystems, with just 
as many complex interactions as the Serengeti or the 
outback of Australia.' 

If you have a wildlife story or photo youd like to share, 
please send to Judy Irving, Co-chair of THD's Parks, 
Trees, & Birds Committee: films@pelicanmedia.org. $><f 



T he Telegraph Hill Dwellers was founded to 
preserve and protect the unique character of 
our neighborhood. Besides the high-profile 
initiatives that our organization often takes part in, 
there is work THD is involved with that many people, 
including our members, may not be aware of. Yet all of 
this work helps to maintain the special quality of life in 
North Beach. 

THD is a regular supporter of the Telegraph Hill 
Neighborhood Center, which provides services and pro¬ 
grams for all ages. Our Planning 8C Zoning Committee 
partners with the North Beach Business Association 
to attract diverse, neighborhood-serving businesses to 
our commercial streets. This committee also works to 
protect housing rights for many longtime residents of 
North Beach threatened with eviction. As well, our Oral 
History project records and preserves important neigh¬ 
borhood memories from past generations. 

We are lucky to live in a dense urban area that is 


WHAT WE DO 

also home to an incredible natural environment. THD's 
Parks, Trees & Birds Committee works to protect and 
celebrate this unique place through its work throughout 
the neighborhood. The committee helps maintain some 
of our special green spaces such as Washington Square, 
Pioneer Park, Jack Early Park and the Greenwich Steps 
Garden by organizing tree plantings and trimming. 
The Golden Gate Audubon Society now endorses our 
homegrown “Feathered Friday” bird-watching tours of 
Telegraph Hill, so members of the public can learn about 
the wonderful wildlife in our part of San Francisco. 

There is also a rich history of art in our neighbor¬ 
hood. THD's Art & Culture Committee keeps that 
creative tradition alive through a number of events and 
programs. For the past five years, the committee has 
organized the annual North Beach ArtWalk, which 
showcases the art, music and poetry of the talented artists 
working and living here. The committee also hosts regular 
salons that feature lectures on a range of interesting sub¬ 


jects from art to North Beach history. And THD works 
with the San Francisco Arts Commission to preserve the 
important artistic legacy of the Coit Tower murals. 

THD is a volunteer organization, and our work is 
done by neighbors and residents like you who are com¬ 
mitted to beautifying and protecting the neighborhood 
we love. When you are renewing your membership, 
please consider adding an additional donation to your 
payment. Or, you can always make a special donation to 
help THD continue to do the important work that ben¬ 
efits all of us living in North Beach and Telegraph Hill. 

Donations can be made through our website at: 
http://www.thd.org/ donate-to-thd/ 

Or, you can send your special donation to: 

Telegraph Hill Dwellers 

P.O. Box 330159 

San Francisco CA 94133 

Thank you for your continued support of the 
Hill Dwellers and the community it serves. 
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WATERFRONT COMMITTEE REPORT 

S.F. VOTERS SAY 'NO WALL ON THE WATERFRONT' 


By Jon Golinger 

Chair , Waterfront Committee 

ollowing a multiyear battle about the future of 
a key part of San Franciscos northern water¬ 
front, Propositions B and C on the Nov. 5, 2013 
ballot posed the question whether waterfront height 
limits should be raised for a luxury condo project at 8 
Washington St. These are just a few of the headlines 
reporting the election results: 

San Francisco voters resoundingly reject 
Props B and C — KRON, Ch . 4 
San Franciscans nix waterfront development plans 
— NPR “All Things Considered” 

8 Washington Condo Project loses big — 

San Francisco Chronicle 

Voters cut down 8 Washington condo project — 
San Francisco Examiner 
Election 2013: Voters reject San Francisco 
‘Wall on the Waterfront' — KQED, Ch . 9 
San Francisco votes no on waterfront project — 
KTVU Ck 2 

Voters reject condo complex project on 
San Francisco waterfront — KABC, Ch . 7 
With voters overwhelmingly rejecting the 8 
Washington luxury high-rise propositions by landslide 
margins of 62 percent to 38 percent (Prop. B) and 67 
percent to 33 percent (Prop. C) despite the big develop¬ 
ers and real-estate interests spending more than $2.4 
million on deceptive TV ads and mountains of mis¬ 
leading mailers, this was a monumental victory for San 
Franciscos waterfront and the people who care enough 


to fight to protect it. 

The successful “No Wall on the Waterfront” coali¬ 
tion was truly a citywide alliance of people power vs. 
big money. Some 1,000 people generously donated the 
funds needed to help us compete and get our message 
out. More than 1,000 people volunteered their time 
and energy making thousands of phone calls, collecting 
petition signatures, passing out information handouts, 
sending e-mails and delivering and posting campaign 
signs. An incredibly broad and diverse coalition of envi¬ 
ronmental and neighborhood organizations, affordable 
housing and tenant groups and community leaders came 
together and stood strong despite immense pressure 
from the “powers that be” downtown and at City Hall. 

The voters looked carefully at the information 
before them and saw through the appallingly false 
campaign paid for by developer Simon Snellgrove and 
his friends and fronted by Mayor Ed Lee and others 
who claimed Propositions B and C and 8 Washington 
would simply “open up the waterfront” and create “parks 
instead of parking lots.” They hid the height-limit 
increase and never mentioned the $5 million luxury 
condo towers that would be built on precious public 
land. Voters were not fooled. 

The fight for San Francisco>s beautiful waterfront 
and to protect the special city we love is one that the 
members of the Telegraph Hill Dwellers have been 
engaged in since our organization was founded in 1954. 
The 8 Washington battle has been won, but the next 
chapter about what our waterfront will look like has 
yet to be written. It will be up to all of us to engage in 
proactive discussions and support constructive ideas 


about what we want our waterfront 
to be. To that end, the day after the 
election I sent a letter to the chair 
of the Port of San Franciscos Northeast Waterfront 
Advisory Group (NEWAG) requesting that she place 
an item on the next NEWAG meeting agenda to begin 
discussing the “Northeast Waterfront Community Plan” 
created by Asian Neighborhood Design. It includes 
community supported ideas for development of the port- 
managed seawall lots on the northeast San Francisco 
waterfront, including seawall lot 351, site of the rejected 
8 Washington luxury condo plan. We are very interested 
in moving forward immediately to generate constructive 
ideas and engage the community to find a better plan 
for the valuable public land at Washington Street and 
the Embarcadero that would truly open the waterfront 
to everyone. While the port has, so far, been unusually 
quiet in the wake of the 8 Washington projects defeat, we 
hope that it will engage with the community to pursue 
constructive projects that generate revenue to support 
the port while also utilizing the publics waterfront in a 
way that respects the existing rules and celebrates San 
Franciscos unique and historic waterfront for the spec¬ 
tacular place it is. 

Finally, I want to say a sincere thank you to every¬ 
one who participated in the victory over 8 Washington 
and Propositions B and C and to every member of 
the Telegraph Hill Dwellers for standing together to 
protect a neighborhood we all love. San Franciscos 
waterfront is a special place thats worth protecting and 
sometimes it's only “we the people” who can do it. 9><f 




Semaphore Correction: 

The Board Motions that appeared in the Summer 
2013 issue of The Semaphore contained an error. 

The board did NOT authorize $250,000 for 
Washington Square in April — but rather $250.00. 


LET YOUR NEIGHBORS KNOW 
YOUR BUSINESS! 

Advertise in The Semaphore 


Personal Chef Service • Private Parties • Cooking Classes 



“Experience the pleasure of coming home to a delicious, 
healthy meal ... cooked with love!” 

B.Angeli LLC • w\\w.bangelipersonalchef.com • barb@bangelipersonalchef.com 
p 415.400.5784 • c 402.880.8340 


If you let your neighbors know about your business we can work together 
to keep our voice in the neighborhood thriving. Take out an ad in The 
Semaphore for your business or service, or contact a business that you like 
and ask them to take out an ad. Here are our reasonable THD ad rates: 

Business Card 2X3: one issue $45 - one year $155 
Junior Ad 4 X 3: one issue $80 - one year $285 
1/4 page 5X7 one issue $145 - one year $525 
3 A page 10 X 10: 1 issue $265 - one year $975 

Ad Sales contact person: Andy Katz at Andy.Katz@thd.org. 


CITY LIGHTS T 

DfllfllfCEl I EDC A LITERARY MEETING 
DUUHOELLEIIO place since 1953 

a PUBLISHERS 

261 COLUMBUS AVE SAN FRANCISCO CA 94133 • 415 362 8193 

www.citylights.com 

IN-DEPTH SELECTION 
OF POETRY. FICTION. 
TRANSLATIONS. POLITICS 
& CULTURAL CURRENTS. 
STAFF PICKS. RARE 
BOOKS. PRINTS. 
BROADSIDES. T-SHIRTS. 

TOTE BAGS. GIFT 
CERTIFICATES & MORE! 



Please contact Andy to place your ad or if you have questions and need 

more information. 


SHEILA TOBIN BLACK, PH.D. 

Clinical Psychologist 


1424 Kearny Street 
San Francisco, CA 94133 

Tel: 415-398-7090 

Email: sheila.black@comcast.net 



Sean O’Donnell 

Handyman 

‘Anything can be fixed 
except a fallen souffle.” 

307-1205 
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T he shorter days of fall are here, but that doesn't 
mean that were not busier than ever in City Hall 
and in District 3.1 want to thank the Telegraph 
Hill Dwellers for working with me and our citywide 
coalition to say “no” to the proposed 8 Washington 
project, and look forward to our work together to shape 
appropriate waterfront development. Here are updates 
on other topics that impact the residents of the Telegraph 
Hill and North Beach communities. 

Participatory Budgeting Roundup 

I'm pleased to report that all of the projects 
financed through the District 3 participatory budgeting 
pilot program are underway! Tree pruning and land' 
scaping have been completed at Washington Square, 
and park regulation signs will soon be installed at 
Portsmouth Square. In the coming months, the city 
will approve back-rent assistance grants to help resi- 
dents facing evictions; grants to help small businesses 
comply with disability access requirements and provide 
employment training to youth. Traffic-light synchro- 
nidation equipment will be installed at four major 
intersections to facilitate the movement of emergency 
vehicles. I'm excited to see the final implementation of 
all of these projects, and look forward to the next round 
of participatory budgeting! 

Coit Tower Update 

For an iconic landmark that just turned 80 years 
old, Coit Tower has a lot going on. The second-floor 
roof has been replaced, and later this month the build¬ 
ing will close for extensive renovation financed through 
the $1.75 million that I worked to secure along with 
community advocates, the Mayor's Office and the 
Recreation and Parks Department. This phase will 


include exterior cleaning and repairs, door and window 
rehab, painting, handrail upgrades, new mural barri¬ 
ers in the elevator lobby and much more. When Coit 
Tower reopens next April, it will likely do so with a 
much-improved vendor. Rec-Park staff has completed 
negotiations with Coit Tower, LLC, that won the bid 
process last year. As drafted, the lease prohibits spe¬ 
cial events. The Rec-Park Commission will hear it on 
November 21, with Board of Supervisors consideration 
to follow. 

Ellis Eviction Legislation 

With Ellis Act evictions on the rise in District 3 and 
throughout the city, I have proposed legislation to help 
tenants who are facing imminent eviction from becoming 
homeless. The legislation gives tenants, who have occu¬ 
pied their apartments for 10 years or more and who have 
received an Ellis Act eviction notice, priority in applying 
for the city's affordable housing sites. There is an urgent 
need to assist our most vulnerable residents, and I repre¬ 
sent a district with some of the highest numbers of Ellis 
Act evictions. This is a critical measure to keep residents, 
who have no other means of finding permanent housing, 
from falling through the cracks. 

Investing Wisely in Our Workforce 

In September, I announced legislation that would 
provide much-needed coordination and oversight of the 
city's workforce development system. This effort came 
in conjunction with the release of a budget and legisla¬ 
tive analyst's report I had requested that reviewed the 
city's workforce development programs and spending. 
The report found that while more than 15 departments 
have workforce development programs of some sort, 
the city lacks a coherent workforce development policy 


and oversight of a $67.7 million 
workforce development system. 

In the current economic climate, 
when many of us are focused on 
what we can do to address the gap between those San 
Franciscans doing well and those who are struggling, we 
have a responsibility to ensure that we are investing our 
job training funds wisely. 

Broadway Progress 

My office has worked closely with neighbors and 
owners of various Broadway establishments to further 
our goals for the emerging area. The Police Department 
has increased patrols; the District Attorney's Office 
helped craft new security protocols and the Department 
of Public Works is conducting street sweeping after 
2:30 a.m. to clean up after the late-night crowd. The 
Top of Broadway Community Benefit District was 
incorporated, and it is exciting to watch this new 
organization flourishing and making plans to pay 
for increased security, marketing efforts and aesthetic 
improvements. I am excited about these efforts toward 
a safer, neighborhood-friendly and economically vibrant 
Broadway and am grateful to all who have invested hard 
work in this neighborhood. 

Please don't hesitate to contact me or my staff with 
any questions, suggestions, or concerns. Hope to see 
many of you during the upcoming holiday season! 

Office of Supervisor David Chiu 

President, San Francisco Board of Supervisors 

City Hall, Room 264 

San Francisco, CA 94102 

Phone: (415) 554-7453 

Fax: (415) 554-7454 



COLUMBUS TOWER: THE HOUSE THAT RUEF BUILT 


By Art Peterson 

hese days the triangular-shaped building at 
916 Kearny St. is the center for enterprises 
engaged in by its owner, film director and 
vintner Francis Ford Coppola. While film buffs may 
pay homage at the location where “The Godfather” was 
edited, students of bad government should pay heed, 
too. This was the building where San Francisco's most 
notorious political boss, Abe Ruef, tried to do business 
during his final years. 

Ruef developed this structure, then known as the 
Sentinel Building, in 1906 at the height of his political 
power. Nearing completion, all but its steel frame was 
destroyed in the 1906 earthquake and fire. It was soon 
rebuilt, but for five years Ruef was unable to use it as his 
headquarters, the reason being that he was an inmate at 
San Quentin Prison. 

How Ruef ended up in prison is a story worth 
telling. He was not exactly your up-from-the-streets 
Tammany Hall-type boss. A native San Franciscan 


from a prominent Jewish family, Ruef graduated from 
the University of California at age 18, was able to speak 
eight languages, including Cantonese, and was admitted 
to the California Bar at age 21. Initially drawn to reform 
politics, and corresponding with the likes of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the undertow of political corruption proved 
too tempting for his ambitious instincts. 

Neither the Democrats nor Republicans had much 
use for Ruef, nor he for them. Recognizing that work¬ 
ing people in San Francisco had nowhere to turn to 
in a political system in which parties kowtowed to the 
Southern Pacific railroad and used the police to protect 
strikebreakers, Ruef decided to organize another party, 
the aptly named Union Labor Party. Ruef considered 
the strictures of public office too confining. So with 
a mayoral election coming up the boss needed a mal¬ 
leable candidate to do his bidding. He found the perfect 
stooge in Eugene Schmitz, a violinist and president of 
the local musicians' union, a politically empty vessel. 

Schooling Schmitz in the art of California politics, 


Ruef had his prodigy 
memorize the state 
Constitution and the 
City Charter. Schmitz 
was able to smoothly 
deliver the speech¬ 
es that Ruef wrote 
for him. Surprising 
everybody but Ruef, 

Schmitz won. Within 
a couple of years, 
members of the Union 
Labor Party, mostly 
made up of semiliter¬ 
ate and inexperienced 
pols eager to partake 
in the spoils of govern¬ 
ment, dominated the Columbus Tower. 

^ j r c • Courtesy of the San Francisco History 

Board Or supervisors. Center, San Francisco Public Library 
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Breakfast 
& Lunch 
7:30 to 2:30- 
this is 7 days a 
week. 


VAT'S 

E 


2330 Taylor Street 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
4I5'77*»-8735 

IT'S NOT JUST BREAKFAST & LUNCH ANYMORE— 

W OPEN FOR DINNERS WEDNESDAY THRU SATURDAY! 


Dinner. 

Wed & Thurs. 
5:30-9 p.m.’ 

Fri & Sat 
5:30-10 p.m. 
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PELLEGRINI 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO 


659 Columbus Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
Tel: 1 415.397.7355 
Fax: 1 415.397.7357 


www.piazzapellegrini.com 




Joan E. Click acsm, ace, nasm 

Certified Personal Trainer & Fitness Coach 

2054 Powell Street 

San Francisco, CA 94133 

415.860.1496 

info@fitFortheages.com 
fitfortheages.com Yoga Classes Too 


£Tog MillMlalket 


Hanna Chedyak 


415-781-8817 


1300 Kearny 


San Francisco, CA 94133 



Rare titles available 
from William Stout 
Architectural Books! 

Kahn, EdgarM. Cable Car Days in San Francisco. $50 

Corbett, Michael R. et al. Splendid Survivors: San 
Francisco's Downtown Architectural Heritage. $58 

Reid, Robert A. The Exposition: The Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco 1915. $85 

804 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
(415) 391.6757 www.stoutbooks.com 


x/n& 


CHEESE, WINE & PROVISIONS 

MARIN SUN FARMS . STRAUS 
ACME BREAD . SANDWICHES 
THURS NIGHT WINE TASTING 

1541 GRANT AVENUE @ UNION 

SHOPLITTLEVINE.COM 738.2221 
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A PEEK INTO THE PAST - 

A TIME CAPSULE IN WASHINGTON SQUARE 


By Gloria Lenhart 

n a rainy Sunday in April 1979, a group of 
dignitaries headed by then-Mayor Dianne 
Feinstein arrived in Washington Square. They 
were there for the official opening of a 100-year-old box 
retrieved from the base of the Ben Franklin statue. The 
box, 18-inches-square and made of lead, was a time cap¬ 
sule that was put in the statues base in 1879 by dentist 
Henry Cogswell. Now the day had arrived to discover 
what treasures Dr. Cogswell had placed inside. 

Dr. Cogswell practiced dentistry out of a tent dur¬ 
ing the Gold Rush, and later made millions of dollars in 
land speculation. The Franklin monument was his gift 
to the city, one of many fountains dedicated to the tem¬ 
perance cause that he donated to various cities across 
the country. Most of Cogswells monuments have long 
since been removed and were either lost or scrapped. 
The time capsule recovered from the Washington 
Square monument would be the first Cogswell time 
capsule to reach its maturity and be publically opened. 

What is a time capsule? 

A time capsule is a vessel filled with objects and 
messages designed to be opened at some specific future 
date. The idea is to provide a later generation with a 
physical link to the past. Ancient tombs, sunken ships 
and even old landfills can provide us with a peek into 
life in times past, but strictly speaking they re not time 
capsules because they weren't placed with the specific 
intention of future retrieval. 

Almost from the moment that humans began to 
build, they began tossing keepsakes into a buildings 
foundation. Small clay figures have been found in Stone 
Age brick walls, built before written language was devel- 



The Benjamin Franklin Statue-Cogswell Monument in 
Washington Square. Credit: Courtesy Gloria Lenhart 

oped to explain why they were put there. Cornerstones 

of modern buildings are still filled with notes, coins and 
various talismans, although the motivation is more for 
luck than to send a message to the future. 

Types of Time Capsules 

In his definitive book, "Time Capsules , a Cultural 
History' (McFarland & Co, Inc, 2003), author William 

E. Jarvis defines 
three types of 
time capsules. 
Indefinite time 
capsules, such 
as artifacts bur¬ 
ied in building 
cornerstones, 
have no defined 
opening date, 
and may, 
indeed, never 
be opened. 

Millennial cap¬ 
sules, designed 
to be opened 
1,000 years or 
more in the 
future, are a 
relatively recent 


invention. Examples of millennials include a time cap¬ 
sule launched in the Voyager spacecraft, designed to 
return to earth in 10,000 years, and the two capsules 
buried during the 1939 and 1964 New York World's 
Fairs, with planned opening dates of 6939. Centennial 
capsules, such as the one retrieved from the Franklin 
monument, are designed to be opened in 100 years or 
less. Jarvis doesn't mention the newest trend in time 
capsules, the video message. A quick search on YouTube 
brings up hundreds of thousands of "Message to my 
Future Self" entries. 

The popularity of the centennial-type time capsule 
began in Philadelphia during the 1876 Centennial 
celebration. It was here that the first modern time 
capsule, the Century Safe was displayed. Signatures 
were collected in large albums and sealed inside. Then 
the safe was transported to Washington, D.C. It was 
kept in the U.S. Capitol building until it was opened 
in 1976 by President Gerald Ford during the country's 
Bicentennial celebration. Now called the "Centennial 
Vault," it's still on display in the Capitol today. A pho¬ 
tographer named Charles D. Mosher, also launched 
a time capsule at the 1876 Centennial, but it did not 
fare as well. Mosher filled his Memorial Time Vault 
with photographs he took of well-known as well as 
ordinary Americans. It was then put in the basement of 
Chicago's City Hall and promptly forgotten. Workers 
stumbled across Mosher's vault when the building was 
razed in 1908 and opened it without ceremony nearly 
70 years shy of its scheduled date. 

Problems with Time Capsules 

Premature opening is a constant problem with time 
capsules. The fact that the Washington Square time 
capsule survived intact to be retrieved 100 years later is 
a rare feat. Like buried treasure, time capsules often get 
lost or forgotten. In the 1980s, the cast of the TV show 
"M*A*S*H" put together a time capsule that included 
props, costumes and scripts from the show and buried 
it on the MGM Universal lot. Several years later, during 
construction of a hotel on the property, a construction 
worker found the box. He contacted actor Alan Alda, 
who said in his memoir that he told the worker to just 
keep it. 

To assist in tracking down missing time capsules, 
the International Time Capsule Society, headquar¬ 
tered at Oglethorpe University in Atlanta, maintains a 
Most Wanted List of Lost Time Capsules. Oglethorpe 
University is also home to the Crypt of Civilization, a 
underground bunker about the size of a one-car garage 
filled with more than 200 books, diagrams of great 
inventions, copies of famous speeches, the seeds of 
flowers, plants, vegetables, fruits and trees, jazz records, 
a model train, an air conditioner and much more. Sealed 
in 1940, its opening date is targeted for the year 8113. 

continued on page 5 



President Gerald Ford in 1976 as he stands in front of the Centennial Safe after he just 
opened it. What he is holding is a book of signatures. 


Credit: Courtesy of the Gerald R. Ford Presidential Library 




FOOD & DRINK 

a neighborhood American 
bistro & bar serving dinner 
and weekend brunch 
(closed mondays) 

1707 Powell Street at Union 
on Washington Square 
(415) 529.2237 
www.bottlecapsf.com 



Shoe Restoration 


Select your designs, fabric, lining, buttons, details . . . 
Ready for fitting in about 3 to 6 weeks 

www. homepage. mac. com/alsattire 

1300 Grant Avenue • 415.693.9900 
alsattire@earthlink.net 
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Time Capsule continued from page 4 



Italian Paesani enjoying a day in Washington Square while in the company of the Benjamin Franklin statue. The base of the statue 
reads, "P.O. box with mementos for the Historical Society in 1979 from H.D.C." H.D.C. stands for Henry Daniel Cogswell. 

Credit: J.B. Monaco Collection, courtesy of Richard Monaco, San Francisco Public Library 


The San Francisco 
Public Library started a reg¬ 
istry to track time capsules 
hidden around the city. The 
registry is, in fact, just a fold¬ 
er containing information on 
more than a dozen projects, 
including capsules resting in 
two different monuments in 
Golden Gate Park, under 
a Russian Hill apartment 
building, in a Union Square 
hotel, on Angel Island and 
on Mount Davidson. 

What's Inside? 

There was a great 
deal of anticipation in 
the months leading up to 
the April opening of the 
Cogswells time capsule in 
Washington Square. What 
treasures might lay inside? 

Speculation included gold 
nuggets, a deed to a forgotten 
gold mine, stock certificates 
and antique jewelry. The city 
attorney issued a ruling that 
no matter what was found 
inside, the contents would 
become property of the California Historical Society. 
Dr. Cogswell had engraved instructions on the side of 
his monument that read,“P O Box with Mementos for 
the Historical Society in 1979 from H.D.C.” 

Despite high hopes, time capsules are far more 
likely to be filled with mundane items such as rail¬ 
road schedules, newspapers, speeches and a few odd 
coins, than priceless gems. The satirical publication, the 
Onion, spoofed this drawback in its headline: “Newly 
Unearthed Time Capsule Just Full of Useless Old 
Crap.” Including valuable items in a time capsule can 
make it a target for theft, a good reason for putting in 
only the ordinary and commonplace. 

Even so, Cogswell had gone to great effort to 
secure his box for its trip to the future. Retrieving the 
time capsule from the base of the Franklin monument 
took more time and effort that anyone imagined. A 
crew from Parks & Recreation came with a crane and 
it still took them more than an hour to disassemble 
the monument and find the 18-by-18-inch lead box. 
The 6-foot tall, 400-pound statute of Ben was removed 
for cleaning. They also replaced two missing fingers 
and repaired two bullet holes. The unopened box was 
secured until the official opening. 


The Grand Opening 

About 1,000 people gathered in Washington 
Square for the opening of the box. Mayor Feinstein was 
joined on the dais by Supervisor John Molinari, James 
Moss of the California Historical Society and Ann 
Halstead, president of the Telegraph Hill Dwellers, 
which was celebrating its 25^ anniversary. Also pres¬ 
ent was a distant relative of the childless Dr. Cogswell 
(when asked how he was related to the Gold Rush 
dentist, he said he'd have to look at a flow chart) and 
representatives of Cogswell College. A local Boy Scout 
troop led the crowd in a salute to the flag and a thin 
parachute covering Ben Franklin was removed, reveal¬ 
ing the refurbished statue. Then it was finally time to 
open the box. 

Mayor Feinstein reach in first and held up a copy 
of Harpers Magazine dated 1872. There was also an 
almanac; copies of 14 different newspapers in English, 
Italian, German, French and Scandinavian; some coins; 
a tin of mints; and a rock that someone said was silver 
ore. There was also a note from a 14-year-old boy 
named Sackett Cornell, who predicted that by the time 
the box was opened steam-powered flying machines 
would fill the air and women would still not be allowed 
to vote or become president. Molinari held up a string 


of old buttons, which promptly broke and the Boy 
Scouts scrambled to find them in the wet grass. After 
that, the lead box and the rest of its contents was 
handed over to the California Historical Society, which 
announced that the contents would be displayed at the 
San Francisco Public Library. It was decided to skip the 
rest of the speeches so that everyone could get in out 
of the rain. 

A Message for the Future 

Before the crowd dispersed, though, there was 
one more item of business - the installation of a 
new centennial time capsule. The items assembled 
for it included two poems by the citys poet laureate 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti; notes from San Franciscos lead¬ 
ing citizens; a videocassette of the evening news; a pair 
of Levis jeans, size 0; menus from Julius Castle, La 
Veranda, Guidos and Savoy Tivoli; Leggs pantyhose; 
birth control pills; a Bic lighter and a bottle of Cabernet 
Sauvignon. Just before the box was closed, one of the 
Boy Scouts dropped in a hastily-scribbled note that 
said, “Paul was here.” 

A new inscription was carved on the monument to 
remind future residents that the new time capsule waits 
inside, scheduled to be opened in 2079. Only 66 more 
years to go! $><f 


HAPPY 80th BIRTHDAY COIT TOWER! 


By Jon Golinger 

TERRIFIC COIT TOWER 80TH BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION & ART SHOW 

n Oct. 8, 2013, dozens of San Franciscans 
gathered atop Telegraph Hill with relatives of 
Lillie Hitchcock Coit and families of some of 
the Coit Tower muralists to celebrate the 80th birthday 
of the one and only, Coit Tower. This day marked 80 
years since the tower was completed and dedicated in 
1933. 

To celebrate Coit Towers 80th birthday, Susie 
Coit Williams joined with Ruth and Adam Gottstein 
(daughter and grandson of muralist Bernard Zakheim), 
Jayne Blatchly Oldfield (daughter of painter Otis 


Oldfield), Bruce Chesse (son of muralist Ralph Chesse), 
Peter Arnautoff (son of muralist Victor Arnautoff), 
and Mary Lou Cockcroft (niece of painter William 
Hesthal). Along with a boisterous crowd of Telegraph 
Hill Dwellers and Coit Tower fans they spoke, laughed, 
sang “Happy Birthday Coit Tower” and unveiled a huge 
Coit Tower birthday cake custom-made by Victoria 
Pastry in North Beach. 

That afternoon and evening, several hundred 
people enjoyed a one-day-only Coit Tower art show 
at Live Worms Gallery on Grant Avenue that fea¬ 
tured fabulous art by Oldfield, Chesse, Arnautoff 
and Zakheim along with Coit Tower-inspired art by 
current talented San Francisco artists, including Paul 
Madonna, Dennis Hearne, Daniel Macchiarini, John 


Mattos, Richard Zimmerman and Mel Solomon. The 
show was co-sponsored by the San Francisco Arts 
Commission, Telegraph Hill Dwellers, the National 
New Deal Preservation Association, Living New Deal 
and the North Beach Business Association. 

A huge Coit Tower thank you goes to artists Julie 
Jaycox and Jennifer Morningstar for co-curating the art 
show and to Richard Zimmerman for providing invalu¬ 
able support. A big thank you also goes to Angelo 
Figone for his contribution to help rent the gallery 
space, to Paul Madonna for his donation of art for the 
Coit Tower party & art show poster and to John Mattos 
for his incredible poster design. 

Here's to many more Happy Birthdays for Coit 
Tower in the years to come! <v* 



ESPRESSO CAPPUCCINO VINO PANINI 



423 Columbus Ave, 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
Hanna & Sandy Suleiman 415-397-6261 



Aquatic Park 
Fitness Center 

Fitness for Life 

We’re a lifelong fitness commu¬ 
nity: 

We offer cardio/strcngth equipment and 
Zumba Gold, Pilates, QiGong, Yoga, 
Caixlio Salsa, and Strength Training 
classes. Drop in fora visit! 


Day visits $6.oo 
(monthly memberships available) 

We’re located at 8qo beach street, 
(ground floor in the Maritime Museum 
building) 

Our phone number is 923-4482 
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TRIBUTE TO COIT TOWER ON ITS 80TH BIRTHDAY 



Ruth Gottstein with Happy 80th Birthday Coit Tower Sacripantina Cake from 
Victoria Pastry. photo: Judy on/live worms gallery 


By Ruth Gottstein 

e are celebrating Coit Towers 80th birth¬ 
day — and if you subtract it from my age 
of 91, you'll see the world through a little 
girl at the age of IT That's how old I was when my 
father, Bernard Zakheim, painted me into his mural 
... the "Library" scene at Coit Tower. I am the figure 
in the blue-and-white sailor suit in the lower left-hand 
corner. I remember the smell of the wet plaster as it was 
applied each day to a four-foot square area. The process 
was referred to as “giornata" — the Italian word for the 
amount of work that could be completed in "one day." 

It was also in 1934 that my father and I walked 
from our home in the Haight-Ashbury up 17^ Street 
and then down Market Street — where no streetcars 
were running — to observe a city in the midst of a gen¬ 
eral strike. Despite my young age, it was vital for him to 
impart to me this piece of living labor history. 

I also remember the funeral procession on Market 
Street for the two slain longshoremen whose deaths 
occurred during the strike. The day they were shot 
was called "Bloody Thursday." This, and numerous his¬ 
torical accounts can be found in my sister Masha's book, 
“Coit Tower San Francisco: Its History and Art ” I was 
pleased to be able to publish this book for her back in 
1983. Our father had encouraged Masha to interview 
all the mural artists in the 1970s in order to compile 
this historical text. An updated version of the book was 
published by Volcano Press in 2008. 

The murals painted by the 25 artists captured so 
much of California life. The abundance of our crops for 
our own tables as well as for export around the world, 


the development of elec¬ 
tricity, meat processing, 
shipping and transporta¬ 
tion and perhaps most 
important, the building 
of dams to provide water 
and electricity to the state. 

Today, as we stand on 
the brink of a disastrous 
decision by Governor 
Jerry Brown to excavate 
two 30-mile-long tunnels 
to divert water from the 
ecologically delicate delta 
to the big water interests 
of Southern California, 
the Coit Tower murals 
depict a time when 
the avante-garde programs of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and his dynamic wife, First Lady Eleanor, led 
our state to look to a positive future. 

How was it that these artists, painting murals in the 
tower in 1934, could be so prophetic? Was it that they 
just captured a time of immense progress and optimism 
as our country emerged from the Great Depression? 

It is my fervent hope that the city of San Francisco 
values the art in Coit Tower and, indeed, the building 
itself, and allocates the funds necessary to restore and 
sustainably maintain this iconic institution. It is needed 
not only for the edification of future generations, but 
also because it shows a time when this city knew how 
to get things done and honored the hard working men 


and women of the labor movement. 

We cannot thank enough, the efforts of Jon 
Golinger and the Protect Coit Tower organization, 
Masha Zakheim, Gray Brechin, Rory O'Connor, 
Richard Rothman, Steve Zeltzer, Harvey Smith, 
Barbara Bernstein, Susie Coit Williams, Jayne Blatchly 
and countless others, who commit so much of their 
time and resources to keep the message of Coit Tower, 
the artists represented herein and even Lillie herself... 
alive and thriving. 

We also acknowledge the funding allocated 
by Mayor Ed Lee and the support of District 3 
Supervisor David Chiu as well as the San Francisco 
Arts Commission. 

Thank you. 



RUMINATIONS ON COIT TOWER 
AND ITS 80TH BIRTHDAY ART SHOW 



Jenny Morningstar setting up Coit Tower's 80th birthday art show at Live Worms Gallery. 

Photo by Richard Zimmerman 


By Julie Jay cox 

“Coit Tower is something you can see from almost any¬ 
where in San Francisco, 
and, when you look, it’s always there!’ 

— Jon Golinger, on NBC Bay Area, Oct. 8th, 2013 

A Neighborhood Symbol 

Because of its proximity to and domination of the 
Telegraph Hill skyline, it almost cant be helped that 
Coit Tower is the predominant symbol of the north¬ 
east waterfront. It is also obvious to me, after seeing 
how many local photographers document Coit Tower 
in every lighting and weather condition, that people 
find a connection to place through this monument. It's 
there every day. Cloud shadows cross over it and the 
moon rises behind. It's always familiar, but it's never 
boring, like your neighbor who may get up grumpy 
in the morning, but be smiling by noon. When I first 
moved to San Francisco, I housesat near Filbert and 
Columbus. The nightly ritual was to walk up to Coit 
Tower and look at the view — the colors in the sky at 
sunset, Mount Tam's silhouette above the incoming fog, 
the windows reflecting the sunset from the East Bay. 
I've never gotten tired of being up there (though not 
sure I can deny being tired of the climb!). 

History Lesson 

Since getting involved with THD six years ago, 
I've realized that one of the side effects' has been learn¬ 
ing about Coit Tower and its history. I believe the first 
meeting I attended for a vote to get accepted onto the 
THD board included Masha Zakheim giving a pre¬ 
sentation about Coit Tower after updating her book in 
2009. Part of my education has been getting to know 
the children and grandchildren of the tower muralists, 
who stalwartly show up at all tower-related events. 
Bernard Zakheim, both Masha's and Ruth Gottstein's 
father, painted the library scene on the south wall. 
Picking up art for the show, I really enjoyed visiting 
Otis Oldfield's house and studio on Joost Avenue, lov¬ 
ingly administered and occupied by his daughter, Jayne 
Oldfield Blatchly, archivist. There wasn't a space on the 
walls not covered by art — her father's and her mother 
Helen's (as skilled as Otis!), not to mention art by 
grandchildren, the giant knife her father used to cut the 


family bread every night and quirky signs of Jayne's own 
creative interests. The question that came to my mind 
was: Why are these people so dedicated to a father or 
a grandfather, spending their lives working to publicize 



(from left): Jayne (Oldfield) Blatchly (daughter of Otis 
Oldfield), Susie Coit Williams, Ellen (Blatchly) Fortier 
(daughter of Jayne, granddaughter of Otis). 

Photo by Richard Zimmerman 


and preserve a legacy that few of us know anything 
about? To me, especially being an artist myself, this 
seems like a truly exceptional act to commit to someone 
else's art for the duration of your own lifetime. 

(Please see related article where I ask them these same 
question .) 

Birthday Party 

Jon Golinger dreamed up last month's 80th birth¬ 
day party and art show event for the tower he loves. 
After Proposition B was passed to keep the money 
earned by Coit Tower at Coit Tower, we have seen 
repairs to the building begun and the new roof on the 
second-floor level finished. Some kind of celebration 
was in order! 

Participating Artists, Old & New 

Art for the birthday exhibit was created by many 
people, such as neighborhood photographers Dennis 
Hearne and Richard Zimmerman, along with art- 

continued on page 7 
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THOUGHTS ON THE COIT TOWER BIRTHDAY ART SHOW 


—as gathered hy Julie Jay cox 

I begin this piece with three quotes from the other Coit 
Tower birthday art show participating family members 

“. ♦ ♦ for starters, its pretty unbelievable how 
completely Coit Tower has been ignored over 
the years, and that goes for the artists who 
painted there” 

—Ruth Zakheim Gottstein 

“Anywhere else in the world and the 
murals at Coit Tower, if not for their political 
and socioeconomic message, the sheer gran¬ 
deur of capturing California at such a progres¬ 
sive/evolving time during the Depression ♦ ♦ ♦ 
their absolute magnificent artistic value alone 
♦ ♦ ♦ would have them placed in the protec¬ 
tive environment of a museum. I saw Riveras 
exhibit in MOMA in NYC a couple of years 
ago. No flash photography, no food or drink, 
visitors kept well away from the frescos ... one 
got the sense if you sneezed, youd be shown 
to the exit! 

“But I digress. The limitations of space, 
moisture, light are what they are at Coit Tower. 

But the city can and must do a better job of 
protecting this incredible collection of New 
Deal art.” 

—Adam Gottstein 

“I am also glad to hear you have received 
something from Bruce that pertains to the 
lack of media attention to the majority of the 
frescoes at the Coit. The continual hype about 
the controversial* aspects of several of the art¬ 
works is not only a disservice to historic truth, 
but a distortion by the media of the artists and 
the art community in general during that time. 
Bruce is very knowledgeable about the primary 
artists, their background and place in the New 
Deals historic context. I am as anxious as he is 
that the brilliant creative excellence of the Coit 
Tower art be brought to the forefront.” 

—Jayne Oldfield Blatchly 


Ruminations continued from page 6 

ist John Mattos and author Mark Bittner (a photo 
of Mingus and Coit Tower back in the beginning of 
all things parrot). Local San Francisco artists Paul 
Madonna and Mel Solomon both donated art or dollars 
received from the show to the Protect Coit Tower Fund, 
not to mention the donation of the use of Pauls image 
for the beautiful party poster designed by the multital¬ 
ented John Mattos. Assorted images from the collection 
of Paul and Gail Switzer (who used to eat breakfast 
eye-to-eye with the tower) gave us a historic view of 
things. The only three-dimensional piece was displayed 
courtesy of Dan Macchiarini, “Coit Spiral” by his father 
Peter, along with an old photograph of the sculpture 
with Coit Tower in the background. And, of course, his¬ 
toric artwork from tower muralists Otis Oldfield, Ralph 
Chesse and Bernard Zakheim, loaned for the exhibit by 
daughter Jayne (Oldfield) Blatchly, granddaughter Ellen 
(Blatchly) Fortier, son Bruce Chesse, daughter Ruth 
(Zakheim) Gottstein and grandson Adam Gottstein. 
There were also other mural artist family members at 
the show who did not bring art from their private col¬ 
lections. Protect Coit Tower hopes to organize a more 
comprehensive exhibit for next years 80th anniversary 
of the finished murals when the city opened the building 
to the public in 1934 (this years anniversary was for the 
dedication of the finished building, the murals not even 
begun). Stay tuned for this grand event in 2014! 

Volunteers make it all happen 

It took a team of volunteers to get the show on 
the walls of Live Worms Gallery. Art work was carried 
over on foot, driven from out of town, or picked up by 
the team from the artists studios. Jenny Morningstar, 
program coordinator for exhibitions and workshops at 
Issue #204 • Fall-Winter 2013-14 



Bruce Chesse (son of Ralph Chesse) 

Photo by Richard Zimmerman 


My Take on the Exhibit 

By Bruce Chesse 

he Coit Tower celebration was an unqualified 
success and a prelude to the “official” celebra¬ 
tion that is yet to come. I would like to thank 
all of you without whose help my participation would 
not have been possible, especially Mitch Ikuta, whose 
help with the transportation was invaluable. He also 
took a number of photos that I will make available on a 
CD to those who would like copies. 

The exhibition was held at the Live Worms Gallery, 
a small 750-square-foot space on Grant Avenue. The 
art was hung by Jon Golinger, Jenny Morningstar, Julie 
Jaycox and Richard Zimmerman. What was really 
impressive was the diversity of those selections. 

What is important first of all is to realize that 
North Beach in the 1920s and ’30s was a community 
of artists whose collectivity gave them position in the 
arts in San Francisco. For some time now, I have felt 
that more attention needs to be given to the artists who 
worked on the Coit, and their assistants, many of whom 
were women whose contributions have never been truly 
recognized. I believe this is due in part to the constant 
focus on “the controversy” rather than the art itself and 
more specifically each artists body of work. This was 
the most important point made by the exhibit held 
at the Live Worms Gallery and a prelude to what can 
be an effective exhibit and tribute to the Coit Tower 
muralists. 

As selected by their relatives, their work really 
demonstrated the importance of seeing beyond what 
is represented in the tower. Bernard Zakheim and 
Ralph Chesses work and that of both Otis and Helen 


SCRAP SF, curated the walls. Her eye for great color 
combinations and her creation of the shows visual nar¬ 
rative was unmatched by the rest of us, but she taught us 
how to hang works of varying sizes beautifully together 
to make us feel better about that. The great team assist- 


Oldfield and others was exciting to see and showed a 
diversity not seen before, which certainly needs to be 
given greater exposure and consideration. 

We forget that each mural artist was assigned a 
theme that was not necessarily one of their choosing. 
Secondarily, their designs were juried by a rather con¬ 
servative group of city fathers. My father had to submit 
two designs before “the playground” was chosen. Many 
artists were desperate to be selected and my father 
fought very hard to be included. If it weren't for Ralph 
Stackpole, Otis Oldfield and Lucian Labaudt, he would 
not have been considered. This was due in part to the 
fact that he had no academic credentials, whereas the 
majority of those selected did. 

The fact that the project was designed to put 
people back to work without a doubt influenced their 
design submissions. The controversial elements in the 
murals were not necessarily represented in the original 
submissions. When they were added after the fact, they 
brought both positive and negative results. 

Positively, Coit Tower represents the best of the 
New Deal art projects whose unique building and icon¬ 
ic images are indelibly etched in the minds of anyone 
who experiences them. 

Negatively, it politicized the situation and branded 
all involved as Bolsheviks, social realists and left¬ 
wingers, however some embraced them, and some never 
escaped those labels. 

From my point of view, “art” should always reflect 
the point of view of the artist. In this instance, it was 
complicated by the fact that they were being paid to 
produce a mural, which gave those overseeing the proj¬ 
ect a feeling of entitlement and censorship. 

For this reason, it is my feeling that we should 
ignore the facts of controversy and focus on the total 
body of work produced by the muralists in their life¬ 
time. Their art speaks for itself, and as my father wrote, 
it represents “a part of each individual artist's soul.” 

I can think of no better way than, in future celeb^ 
tions, to include a major exhibit of post Coit Tower 
muralist paintings and works on paper, which would 
also include the enormous contributions by the unsung 
women artists, who were instrumental in making Coit 
Tower the unique landmark it has become on the San 
Francisco landscape. 

Bruce Chesse , professional puppeteer; is the son of 
Ralph Chesse , who painted the playground mural on the 
first stairwell landing at Coit Tower . 


ing her consisted of Richard Zimmerman, head of 
THD's Art & Culture Committee; myself; artist and 
new THD member Kathy Bischak; and the seemingly 
indefatigable Jon Golinger, head of the Protect Coit 

Tower Committee. Kevin Brown, Live Worms name- 
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(from left): Jon Golinger, Ruth Gottstein (daughter of Coit Tower muralist Bernard Zakheim), Bruce Chesse 
(son of muralist Ralph Chesse), Mary Lou Cockcroft (niece of muralist William Hesthal), Jayne (Oldfield) 
Blatchly (daughter of muralist Otis Oldfield), Ellen (Blatchly) Fortier (daughter of Jayne, granddaughter of 
muralist Otis), Peter Arnautoff (grandson of muralist Victor Arnautoff); (back row): Julie Jaycox, co-curator, 80th 
Birthday Art Show, Adam Gottstein (son of Ruth, grandson of muralist Bernard Zakheim). 

Photo by Richard Zimmerman 










ONLY A MEMORY - 
THE PALACE THEATER 


By June Osterberg 

T he landmark theater building at 1741 Powell St. is now a memory. It deserved a 
better fate. 

Some residents welcomed the downfall of the deliberately neglected struc¬ 
ture. It had become an eyesore. That occurred because one of the later owners gutted the 
building and trashed most of the historic interior years ago. The inept demolition of the 
old pleasure Palace was sad to witness, took far too long and was uncommonly disruptive. 
It made western North Beach a dusty and hazardous place and was a disaster for nearby 
businesses. 

One interesting result of this demolition was that the foundation of the impressive 
Russian Orthodox Church that was destroyed in the 1906 earthquake and fire was uncov¬ 
ered beneath the theater s foundation. 

The circumstances of the highly inappropriate Municipal Transportation Agency 
(MTA) project, which will bring the tunnel-boring machines for the unneeded Central 
Subway to North Beach (the new subway is principally for Chinatown), have entered a 
new phase. The October 25th Central Subway Construction Update stated that "In the 
Bank of America parking lot at 1455 Stockton St., crews will begin constructing a shaft 
20-feet in diameter and 27-feet deep, for use to improve ground conditions when the 
TBMs pass beneath Columbus Avenue. 

"The parking lot will be closed, but the banking drive-thru will remain open.” This 
work is expected to last about six months. 

The entire city is undergoing a massive transformation. Voters in the recent election 
displayed their restiveness about the profound changes by overwhelmingly turning down 
a luxury condo project near the Ferry Building. As for our community, it is getting more 
than its share of disruption, but reports are that there will not be a branch of the Central 
Subway coming here. Just the damnable boring machines. For now. 



One of the structures that sat at the corner of Powell Street and Columbus Avenue prior to the Palace can be 
seen here just beyond the Marini pond. This was the Milano Theater. 

Photo credit: San Francisco History Center, San Francisco Public Library 


Partially dismantled 
Palace Theater 

Photo: Richard Zimmerman 



Theater on th 


First of two parts 

n the long golden years 
when North Beach was an 
American outpost of Italy, 
Washington Square was the little 
village's piazza. 

Italian immigrants called the 
park "il Giardino" and made it 
the heart of their adopted com¬ 
munity. 

The park, which turned 150 
years old in 2000 and was desig¬ 
nated a San Francisco landmark, 
remains the center of North 
Beach. What happens in and 
around the Square continues to 


FLASHBAC 

By June A. Osterl 


be important to a great ms 
idents. 

For that reason, the fs 
one of the major structure 
site Washington Square — 
theater building — ha< 
allowed to become a sad 
disturbing to many peoph 

Fortunately there are 
who see the imposing b 



► Theater on the Square 

— From Page 1 

The Russian Cathedral occupied this 
spot in the last years of the 19th century 
and the early years of the 20th - until the 
great earthquake and fire of April 1906. 
The raging fire consumed the cathedral as 
well as almost everything else in North 
Beach. 


on which the Russian Cal 
not one of the first plac 
building in the amazing 
that. followed the fiery 
1906. 

When it happened, it \ 
woman named Antonie 
singer who had made hei 
in New York in 1895. 
California in 1904. 


The church was established in the bish¬ 
op's house on Powejl Street in 1881, was 
consecrated to Saint Nicholas in 1888, and 
took the name of the Holy Trinity in 1897. 

The bishop at the turn of the century was 
the Rt. Rev. I. Tikhon. He also served as 
bishop of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 

By 1900, he was bishop of the Orthodox 
Church in North America. And the 
Russian Cathedral's formal name at the • 
time of the fatal fire was Trinity Cathedral ; 
of the Holy Orthodox Church. 

Let us not leave this grand but ill-fated j 
edifice without acknowledging other | 
churches not far from the park in 1895, | 
including three familiar, well-loved sane- ! 
tuaries still standing. 

St. Francis of Assisi Church was and is I 
at the comer of Vallejo Street and 
Montgomery Avenue (later Columbus) 
and was a survivor of the conflagration. 
Since 1998 it has been a national shrine to 
the gentle saint. 

Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
organized for the Spanish and Portuguese 
residents, was and still is at 910 
Broadway. It is now the St. Mary Chinese 
Day School, however. 

Sts. Pietro e Paolo Church was not 
today's extraordinary presence in the cen¬ 
ter of the block of Filbert Street on the 
northern edge of Washington Square. 

It was then a simple wooden church at 
the northeast comer of Filbert and Dupont 
(now Grant Avenue). The cathedral-like 
church of today was dedicated in March 
1924. 

As for the Russian Cathedral, a new 
church was built at Green Street and Van 
Ness Avenue in 1909. It remains at that 
comer. 

In the aftermath of the fire, the ground 


Italian Americans \o\ 
Signora Pisanelli had the 
to create a theater for the 
comers-.. 

She converted the Bei 
Union and Stockton stre 
restaurant that became a 
She called it Circolo Fam 
Her voice and her ente 
timing — were such that 
sell her place for $20,00< 
before the fateful April 1! 

In establishing the Wa 
Theatre on the site c 
Orthodox Church, she ha 
the notorious land specuk 
boss, Abe Ruef. It was A 
(It is worth mentioning 
also owned the property 
where Saints Peter and Pa 
ed to build their magnifio 
1920s. The building coi 
deal with him.) 

Impresario Pisanelli's i 
structed of stuccoed brici 
capacity of about 1,000. 
nickel, with the best se; 
dime. 

The Washington Square 
with the Compagnia Drar 
and later presented plays 
and Dumas and other n 
these important presentati 
went up to as much as 75 
Italian variety theater 
including opera — contim 
First World War ^nd the 
famous Italian tenor, Tito 
at the Washington Square 
At the end of the decade 
sold, renamed the Mila 
showing American motio 


This striking 
* Russian 
church 
was destroyed 
in the 
1906 fire. 
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e Square 


MY NORTH BEACH OF THE '50S 

FAREWELL TO MY DEAR OLD PALACE THEATER 


KS 

ierg 


my res- 


as salvageable and ripe with pos¬ 
sibilities for renewed life and a 
bright future. 

For now. Flashbacks wants to 
focus on the glorious past of this 
conspicuous site at Columbus 
Avenue and Powell Street. 


By Bruno Viscovi 

Founder of Albona Restaurant 

Edited by his very tolerant wife, Rae 

I t was several weeks ago that I was enjoying another 
good lunch at Original Joes restaurant in North Beach 
with a dear friend of mine who was on vacation from 


ict that 
s oppo- 
the old 
5 been 
sight is 


others 

uiiding 


Where the neglected theater 
building stands today, there once 
stood an impressive Russian 
Cathedral. 

Please note the photo that 
accompanies this little bit of 
North Beach history. 

— See Page 4 


Trieste, Italy; he had never been to the Bay Area before. We 
were seated at a window table that gave us an entire view 
of Washington Square. This was to be our last stop on an 
unusually sunny day that had been ideal for our extensive, 
personal riding and walking morning tour of San Francisco. 

From our table, I was pointing out the various — luck¬ 
ily — still remaining structures encircling the square. I 
nostalgically narrated the many amazing experiences I had 
encountered in this town after my family and I arrived as 
postwar refugees from Trieste in 1951 when I was 14 years 


. Milano was THE place to go to the movies 
for all of North Beach for at least eight 
years. 

Antonietta Pisanelli, who had provided 
theatrical entertainment to the Italian 
Quarter for decades, retired in 1931. 

In 1938 or 1939 the Milano became the 
Palace Theatre. 

Many people bom and raised in North 
Beach remember going to the Palace all 
through the 1940s and ’50s. In those years 
a matinee ticket costing 5 or 10 cents 
would include a newsreel, a cartoon, a 
serial episode (e.g., Buck Rogers) and 
both an "A" picture and a "B" picture. 
More than one native North Beacher has 
: spoken affectionately of a malt shop in the 
building called Bozo's that had "great milk 
shakes" and hot dogs for a nickel. 

. The traditional movie palace closed in 
1966, and in 1967 a Chinese movie theater 
opened. It was the beginning of a new era. 

End of part one. ♦ 

>f the Russian 
d the backing of 
itor and political 
.pril 1909. 

\ here that Ruef 
on Filbert Street 
luI Church want- 
ent church in the 
mmittee had to 

lew place, con- 
k, had a seating 
Tickets were a 
ats going for a 

Theatre opened 
nmatica Italiana 
of Shakespeare 
on-Italians. For 
ons ticket prices 
cents. 

— live theater, 
ued through the 
1920s. Even the 
Schipa, played 
Theatre. 

: the theater was 
no, and began 
n pictures. The 


old. 

My lunch guest was admiring Saints Peter and Paul 
Church and the very charming buildings on the square that 
were erected after the disastrous earthquake and fire in 
1906 destroyed about one third of the city, including all of 
North Beach with the exception of a few structures near the 
top of Telegraph Hill and a couple on Water Street at the 
shores of the then Beach of the North. He was disappoint¬ 
edly curious about the ugly structure on the west side of the 
square, but I managed to avoid that issue, because I was too 
embarrassed to explain to him about the ridiculously inter¬ 
minable and very frustrating reasons that caused the current 
conditions of that then boarded-up eyesore. 

The very nice proprietors of Original Joes should have 
added a temporary rental fee to our check because we spent 
the entire afternoon at the table reminiscing about the times 
the two of us and many of our friends had spent in our early 
youth in Trieste; and I told him at length about the lifestyles 
of the inhabitants of “Little Italy,” when practically all of the 
population of North Beach was Italian. Many of its inhabit¬ 
ants were of second- or even third- 
generation Italian descent and 
some were new immigrants from 
that distant world of Italy, who 
migrated here after World War II 
such as my family and me. 

Before we left Trieste, my poor 
family could not afford to buy tick¬ 
ets for the movies in that city, 
but I managed to occasionally see 
some films, mostly American, in 
the basement of our parish church. 
They were projected on a small, 
naked white wall, but instead of 
being subtitled in Italian, they were 
expertly dubbed by truly talent¬ 
ed vocal craftsmen. I got to see 
the acting performances of several 
famous stars from America that I 
naively thought were bilingual to 
the point that even the uniquely 
voiced superstar, the very famous 
Spen<her Traah<hee (Italian pho¬ 
netic for Spencer Tracy), spoke my 
native language fluently. 

The movies were frequent¬ 
ly shown on Sunday afternoons 
and without charge. However, 
the much anticipated spectacles 
were always preceded by manda- 
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Palace Theater as it appeared on Aug. 15, 1964. 

Photo: San Francisco History Center, San Francisco Public Library 




Palace Theater interior. 


Photo: San Francisco History Center, San Francisco Public Library 


tory catechism classes 
that my friends and 
I had to attend. It 
seemed to me that 
they always lasted 
longer than the movie 
itself. After four 
years of that semi¬ 
delightful penance in 
the basement of that 
church in Trieste, 
you can imagine my 
astonishment, when 
I went to the mov¬ 
ies for the first time 
at the Palace Theater 
in 1952, conveniently 


located right around the corner from our home on Scotland 
Street in the heart of North Beach. 

Once settled in that apartment, there was no way of not 
noticing the beautiful building illuminated by prominent 
signs in front that said “Palace.” I could hardly wait until 
I eventually got to go there for the first time. I could have 
never imagined then that the wonderful experience was 
going to be repeated hundreds of more times over many 
subsequent years. 

My theatrical marathon started at the ticket booth. 
Because I barely spoke a word of English, I did not under¬ 
stand the questions that the attractive young lady inside 
that lovely box was asking me until she patiently pointed to 
the posted sign that listed the three categories of prices. I 
meekly purchased the least expensive ticket. 

Entering the ornate doors, I was awed by the exotically 
appointed lobby before a well-uniformed attendant escorted 
me, using a little flashlight, to a seat for the beginning of the 
full-length film; it was to be the very first film I got to see 
in America, a classic mystery directed by the incomparable 
Alfred Hitchcock and it was called “Strangers on a Train.” 
The supporting actor in that reel was named something 
that sounded, at least to me, like Ghaai (Guy, phonetically), 
while the leading role was performed by another actor 
named — are you ready for this — Bruno; incredulously, I 
needed no dubbing for that particular word! 

In the fall of that year I was to be enrolled at Galileo 
High School. Without having made any local friends yet, 
I was sure that going to the movies would be most likely a 
good way of starting the process of learning the English lan¬ 
guage as soon as possible. I had hoped that by very quietly 
vocalizing the dialogues of the protagonists and, at the same 
time, trying to mimic their spoken words by contorting my 
mouth accordingly, I would perhaps familiarize myself with 
the lingo even faster. 

After those exhausting concentrations, I took a breather 
during the short and totally inconsequential film clip that 
followed. The newsreel was next and it mostly covered the 
tragedies that were occurring in the Korean conflict. Those 
terrifying bits of news created a somber pall, but not for 
long, because the mood was instantly changed as the bright 
houselights came on and it seemed as if a stampede was in 
progress because most of the audience was rushing to the 
lobby. I remained in my seat, fearful that it would be occu¬ 
pied by someone else, but the call of nature, because I had 
been sitting there for at least three hours, took precedence. 
That 15-minute break allowed the audience in the lobby 
ample time to decide what kind of refreshment they could 
buy at the very well-stocked candy bar. 

Upon my return from the large and clean bathroom, 
the lobby was full of happy people gnashing on all sorts of 
goodies. To my astonishment, many of them were walking 
around with cartons overflowing with pale-yellow puffy 
things that had just been doused by the candy-girls with 
generous drizzles of some kind of oily liquid. Judging by the 
pungent aroma that permeated the theater, I assumed that 
the secret ingredient of that delight must have been some 
kind of burnt butter, or margarine. Something, I though 
most likely to be sugar — as the cartons came from the 
candy bar, after all — was sprinkled on tops of the puffs 
that were precariously stacked in large, cheerfully decorated 
paper containers. I later discovered the granules were salt. 

After that welcome break, the lights in the lobby were 
dimmed for an announcement about the other half of the 
long afternoon. Once again, the several courteous ushers 
escorted the audience back to its seats and I tried to sidestep 
the popcorn that was spilling all over the place and which 
no one picked up. To me, it appeared to be another classic 
example of the American abbondanza . 

The audience was further entertained by one or two of 
Walt Disneys whimsically endearing cartoons. A few more 
minutes were dedicated to the projection of brief previews 
of the next two films that were going to be screened the 
following week at the theater. Finally, the last movie, usually 
the more popular of the two, began. It must have been cho¬ 
sen for the entertainment of the many, and noisy, children 
on summer vacation. I wondered what could have possibly 
been so hilarious, because all the kids and, amazingly, even 
some of the adults, were rolling in their seats with uncon¬ 
trollable laughter. 

The very surprising second feature was truly stupefying 
because the main character of that film was a loquacious 

continued on page 14 
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COIT TOWER MURAL ARTISTS' CHILDREN 
STUMBLE INTO A VOCATION 


Stories gathered hy Julie Jay cox 

A fter regularly meeting people with connec- 
tions to Coit Tower, IVe realized that many 
of them are relatives, particularly children and 
grandchildren, of the towers muralists. Wondering 
what compelled them to continue publicizing the art¬ 
ists who created the murals on the walls of Coit Tower 
and finding no easy answer, I realized that I needed to 
just ask them! Their words were so direct that I asked 
to reproduce what they wrote in full right here and they 
agreed. Their responses follow. 


Joyne Oldfield Blotchly is the daughter of Otis 
Oldfield and Helen Clark Oldfield (also an artist). 
Oldfield painted a San Francisco Bay mural (in oils 
on canvas , not fresco as other artists did) in the Coit 
Tower elevator foyer. 

“. .. I am thrilled by your question as it is one I have 
often asked myself. 

Off the top of my head, my answer is that I was 
infused so early with the importance of the life my 
parents led (mom was an artist, too!) that I absorbed 
it as a lifetime goal. Being a girl, I was not expected to 
pick up brush and palette to follow dads footsteps, but 
like mom, I absorbed the desire to help, support and 
encourage the act of making art as a way of life. Much 
of this early instilled attitude was not something I was 
aware of during my maturing life as wife and mother. 
Most of my time then went to community and domestic 
projects and recreational activities. However, in my later 
life, when my parents were aging, the idea of carrying 
the torch for their life goals and remaining artworks 
became a real issue. 

“Fortunately, although dad was gone, my mother 
could fill in many questions about his past and there 
was a great deal of archival material that he had left for 
us. My mother also spoke of her past in detail, which I 
recorded in my memory bank. When she died, I had the 
choice of letting everything go or taking it on as a wel¬ 
come retirement project. I began to realize how lucky 
I was to have such a rich and interesting inheritance. I 



Coit Tower birthday party & art show poster 

Photo credit: Judy On/Live Worms Gallery 


Ruminations continued from page 7 

sake artist, was kind enough to make an emergency 
light repair on the day of the party and helped make 
every piece of art look its best. Dennis Hearne docu¬ 
mented the individual pieces of art in the show for the 
historical record, and Jennifer Dawson helped reunite 
art and owners. THD member Miriam Owen made a 
generous donation to allow us to purchase letterpress 
cards from Laura Sample Mattos' Piccolo Press for 
thank-you notes — each one with a creative image of 
Coit Tower by — once again — John Mattos! 


If you are interested in helping with the 2014 anniver¬ 
sary event, please contact me, or Jon Golinger, at our 
THD addresses (see the contents page of this issue). 

Your help will make for a more comprehensive and 
widely publicized event, a suitable thank - you to the 
still undervalued artists of Coit Tower and their loyal, 
hardworking families, not to mention to the beautiful 
art filled tower itself! 


1 0 




relished looking through the papers, diaries, photos and 
artwork left to me in the little house where my parents 
spent their last years. 

“Gradually, I built up the Otis Oldfield Estate and 
Family Trust into a productive organization for contact 
and informational interchange with interested persons 
and institutions. I have answered many private queries 
and added to the knowledge of the general public with 
production of various biographical materials. Beyond 
the brochures and catalogs I produced in previous years, 
my latest effort has culminated in the new book, “Otis 
Oldfield — Complete Lithographs including WPA 
series'Building the Bay Bridge.” This book will be avail¬ 
able for Christmas. 

“I can honestly say the following: Intimate knowl¬ 
edge of lives dedicated to art that I was privileged to 
grow up experiencing has provided me with the abil¬ 
ity to preserve a most important historic and cultural 
archive for the art world of our time. On a personal 
level, since I did not chose to be an artist myself, my 
inheritance has enhanced my life and kept me engaged 
with my past and happy with my future. 

“Many thanks for your interest and novel inquiry...” 

— Jayne (Oldfield) Blatchly 

Ruth Zakheim Gottstein is the daughter of Bernard 
Zakheim, who painted the library mural on the south 
wall of Coit Tower's main room , including in it is a 
portrait of Ruth in her sailor-style dress. He , along 
with Ralph Stackpole, mailed the original proposal 
to President Franklin Roosevelt that asked for work by 
doing a mural project at the tower. 

“I only wish I could describe my involvement 
as a promoter of my fathers art as part of planning, 
but actually - it didn't happen that way. I have been 
a book publisher for over 40 years (now publisher 
emerita), and when my sister Masha wrote about Coit 
Tower — believe it or not — she couldn't find a pub¬ 
lisher. Although Volcano Press had always published on 
womens issues, we immediately issued the book - and, 
in fact, have now released an update. 

“Of course, writing about my father in that con¬ 
text was natural. There is much more that could 
be said about my being his daughter, growing up 
in San Franciscos middle-class neighborhood of the 
Upper Haight-Ashbury, which at that time was pretty 
much where middle-management city employees lived 
in quiet comfort. For me, it couldnt have been a more 
alien environment. Our home was open to artists, 
activists and people just passing through.' I was never 
surprised coming down stairs in the morning to see 
some stranger sleeping on the sofa. Who they were, 
and from what walk of life, I rarely found out. In the 
same context, when I was 5, Diego Rivera and Frida 
Kahlo came to dinner. I remember them clearly — they 
were unusual even in our home. I learned to appreciate 
my father's work when I went to Coit Tower with him 
when he was painting his mural, and at a later date, 
when he painted murals throughout the city, includ¬ 
ing UC Medical Center's Toland Hall and the Jewish 
Community Center.” 

—Ruth (Zakheim) Gottstein 



Harvey Smith of the Living New Deal explaining 
to the crowd the myths of Coit Tower such as there 
being a mural by Diego Rivera - not! 

Photo credit: Judy On/Live Worms Gallery 


Adam Gottstein is the son of Ruth Zakheim Gottstein. 
His grandfather was muralist Bernard Zakheim (see 
Ruth's introduction). 

“Such an interesting question you pose ... 

1. Cant say I've ever examined my motivations 
here, but if I had to break them down . . . they would 
fall in distinct categories. I had a very good relationship 
with my grandfather Bernard (my middle name). By the 
time he was on my radar, he had moved to Sebastopol 
and lived on what he called the Farm Arts. I would visit 
him there, or see him in the city. He lived by those stan¬ 
dards (1960s and'70s) — an alternative lifestyle. 

A ramshackle house, creaky, uneven wooden floors, 
many handmade utilitarian items and artwork all 
around, not much heat in winter. Converted chicken 
coops into extremely sub-par housing for the occasional 
college student... generally of the female persuasion of 
which he availed himself when he could. Soup made 
from salmon heads, onions and garlic. They practi¬ 
cally gave away these fish parts at the local market. I 
would travel from S.F. to Santa Rosa on Greyhound 
to visit him. Hed come to pick me up in a rattletrap 
yellow Dodge pickup and drive like a bat out of hell. I 
remember clutching the door frame through the open 
window. Outdoor wooden sculptures . . . some carved, 
others crudely constructed, some covered in brightly 
colored mosaic tile that he hand cut and glued. Most 
of the themes were of the persecution of the Jews ... a 
genre that I think he felt compelled to express. 

2. The murals at Coit Tower were a calling card for 
me when I attempted to use them ... whether to impress 
a girl in high school, or to more seriously contemplate 
my heritage and background, marveling how in just two 
generations, our lives could not be more different. Still, 
he was an artist of importance, studied with Diego Rivera 
in Mexico and so forth. I knew I came from 'heavy stock 
in terms of European history, suffering, perseverance and 
endurance. My life was easy, but in large part because of 
the sacrifices of my parents and grandparents. 

3. When mom first published her younger sisters 
book (the edition you [Julie] have is the second, updated 
version published in 2009) back in 1983, it was a family 
effort on many levels, not the least of which was because 
Masha was having difficulty finding a publisher back 
in the early '80s. That Masha wrote the book at their 
father's urging (just about all the artists were alive in the 
'70s and Masha was able to interview them) and that her 
sister Ruth happened to be in the publishing business 
was all very serendipitous. So besides the obvious family 
legacy issues, there are the personal ones, but most sig¬ 
nificantly, is the honoring of what has come before. 

4. Today, as Jon [Golinger], with his insight, drive 
and passion, has focused a much brighter light on the 
tower, the art and the foibles of an indifferent city ... an 
accident of history' with the S.F. Recreation and Parks 
as well as the Arts Commission vying for traction and 
authority, monies generated and then diverted to other 
programs and priorities outside of the tower ... I sup¬ 
pose my own awakened sense of outrage and indignity 
kicked in. Jon wanted and needed our help and we were 
glad to oblige. We were (and are) able to say things 
as descendants of one of the artists that just wouldn't 
be appropriate coming from him. It has, so far, been a 
good symbiosis at work... I have a role to play, no mat¬ 
ter how minuscule. These murals need protection and 
sustainable maintenance. The city has to re-evaluate 
its priorities where the murals are concerned and one 
hopes it does ... in time. 

And finally? Mercilessly ... I have a lot of books 
to sell!” 

—Adam Gottstein 

The book Otis Oldfield — Complete Lithographs 
including WPA series 'Building the Bay Bridge' ” will 
be available for Christmas. 

For more information, please contact Jayne Blatchly at 
jayneblatchly@gmail.com . 

To purchase Coit Tower San Francisco: Its History 
and Art by Masha Zakheim, please contact Adam or 
Ruth at sales@volcanopress.com 
or by phone at (209) 296-7989. 
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HISTORY OF RUSSIAN HILL, TELEGRAPH HILL 

& WATERFRONT BATTLES 


By Howard Wong, AIA 

T here are interesting stories about the times 
when Russian Hill residents opposed the 
Fontana Towers (stopping five other towers) 
and fought for the waterfronts 40-foot height limit. 

For decades, the Telegraph Hill Dwellers, San 
Francisco Tomorrow and many others, took on the plans 
for more freeways. Below is an illustration of the 8-lane- 
wide tunnels through Russian Hill that were never built. 
Note the Art Institutes tower in the picture. 
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Residents of Russian Hill and Caspar Weinberger 
(a Republican conservationist), stopped the waterfront 
towers. A coalition fought for the 40-foot height limit 
on the Embarcadero. Later, height limits were initiated 
on Russian Hill. Instead, just the twin Fontana Towers 
were built. 

Read more about these stories at www.foundsf. 
org ♦ Search for “Height Limit Revolt Saves Waterfront 
Vistas' and “The Freeway Revolt" as indicated below. 


The Fontana Towers and Waterfront Battle 

http://foundsf.org/index.php?title=Height_Limit_ 

Revolt_Saves_Waterfront_Vistas 

The Freeway Battles 

http://foundsf.org/index. php?title=The_Freeway_ 
Revolt 

Over time, by tapering off heights toward the 
waterfront, public vistas and San Franciscos beauty will 
be preserved for everyone. 


Eight-lane-wide tunnels through Russian Hill that were 

never built. Image: Foundsf.org 


Columbus Tower continued from page 3 

Ruef set up a system that looked 
out for his colleagues, but mostly for I 
himself. If the telephone company .4 

or the electric company wanted a 
particular piece of legislation passed 
or stopped, they would hire the legal 
consultancy services of Abe Ruef 
for a retainer starting at $10,000 or I ^ 

so. He would take his 50 percent 

cut, then pass on the remainder to f > 

Schmitz and the supervisors to be w • | ^ l 

This worked well enough before ! Tjf niJ ' djSr " 

the scandal of the “French restau¬ 
rants." The restaurants might be 

serving coq au vin on the ground LIm c^Slf '’f- 

floor, but the upper floors were sex- wm'Mm 

ual smorgasbords for the rich. With 

the prodding of maverick District Detail of the Columbus Tower. 

r ° Photo: San Francisco History Center, 

Attorney William Langdon, the city San Francisco Public Library 

embarked on one of its periodic bing¬ 


es of morality and the French restau¬ 
rants, which — sure enough — were 
“clients" of Abe Ruef, were caught in 
the crossfire. Running scared, some 
of Ruef s colleagues turned on him, 
leading to his arrest. After a painfully 
long trial, characterized by enough 
defense dodges to provide any loop- 
hole-conscious lawyer with textbook 
lessons, Ruef was convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to 14 years in prison of which 
he served five. On his release, he set 
up offices on the top floors of the 
Sentinel Building, where he must 
have enjoyed the view, but did little 
business. He died penniless in 193^f 

Excerpted from Why Is That Bridge 
Orange ? San Francisco for the Curious 

by Art Peterson, available this fall from 
Inquiring Minds Productions 



Julius' Castle as it appeared on Nov. 26, 1941. 

Photo Credit: Courtesy of the San Francisco History Center, San Francisco Public Library 


WHO'S THE KEEPER OF OUR FLAME? 


By Patricia Cady 

ay “archivist" and you might think of someone 
who likes dust and white gloves. At THD, how¬ 
ever, it is someone who is proud to be a member 
of San Franciscos first neighborhood organization. It 
was founded in 1954 to, for heavens sake, get bus service 
for Telegraph Hill; either that, or provide horses. A few 
years ago, I reported Muni's intention to curtail service 
up the Hill and to do that I started with our archives. 
Few of us know or remember THD's milestones, such 
as the neighborhoods 40-foot height limit. Yet we can 
read about, and take credit for, truly significant achieve¬ 
ments thanks to a chain of people who spent a few hours 
a month documenting our history. 

When long-time archivist Rozell Overmire moved 
to Marin three years ago, her loss was keenly felt, and no 
one has yet stepped in to replace her. As a professional 


in this field, Rozell left us the best possible gift — a 
format! Whoever takes this job will find labeled files of 
documents and another great gift — an index! 

She's provided tracks to run on for the next archi¬ 
vist, who simply needs to file and index new materials 
to be used by future writers, historians and people like 
us who weren't around when entrepreneurs ran beatnik¬ 
sighting buses, or when the plan to build a freeway 
through the east side of Telegraph Hill failed by just one 
vote at City Hall. Who was the hero? You can look it up. 

Rozell has offered to consult with the new archivist 
and work together in our local storage area to explain 
her plan for the high-and-dry protection of documents, 
such as our Semaphores, Oral Histories, photographs 
and newspaper clippings. If this type of volunteer work 
resonates with you, tell Vedica Puri, or Jon Golinger; 
their contact numbers are in The Semaphore. <x* 



JULIUS' CASTLE 

-AN UPDATE- 


By Paul Scott 

W e have been hard at work drying out the 
building and limiting the water damage 
sustained by the recent small fire at Julius' 
Castle. Fortunately, none of the historic wormwood 
paneling has been damaged, at least as far as I can tell 
right now. 

As we continue to rebuild the place, what I would 
love is if people would send me old photos of the Castle, 
particularly if they include interesting personalities or 
events. We have a bunch already, but more would be 
welcome. I would also love to hear people's stories, going 
back as far as possible, regarding their experiences there. 
The record so far is a story by my neighbor, who tells me 
that he had his first meal at Julius' Castle in World War 
II when he was 4 years old. He had chicken a la king and 
he remembers the tasty pimentos. It was the first time he 
ever tried them. 

I'd love to get more stores like that, going back even 
farther, if possible. 

Semaphore readers please note: 

If you have any of the items mentioned above, old 
photos and/or stories regarding experiences at Julius' 
Castle, please send them to Paul Scott at info@julius - 
castlesf com 

If you have any newsworthy information about this 
project, you may also contact me, Catherine Accardi, 
Semaphore editor, at caacat@comcast.net. 

For additional information about recent events at 
Julius' Castle, go to the following link, posted on Oct. 18, 
2013, titled “S.F. Landmark Julius' Castle Saved From 
Fire" at: http://hlog.sfgate.com/stew/2013/10/28/s-f- 
landmarkjulius-castle-saved-fromfire/ ^ 


HELP THE 'HOOD 

Shop Locatfy 
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VENERABLE NORTH BEACH BARTENDERS TELL ALL 


By Art Peterson 

f the organizers of the recent salon held by THD's 
Art SC Culture Committee at the Canessa Gallery 
on September 25th had played it true to form, they 
would have served Grasshoppers and Stingers instead 
of the medium-quality red wine that guests happily 
imbibed. 

Thats because a bevy of old-time bartenders had 
been rounded up for “Behind the Plank — a Bartenders 
View of North Beach." Participants included Janet 


Clyde, co-owner of Vesuvio, Flicka McGurrin from 
Pier 23 and Sweeties, Ward Dunham of the much- 
lamented Enricos and Adam Richey of Original Joes, 
who cut his bartending teeth working with Ward at 
Enricos. Responsibility for herding these cats was left 
to moderator Mai Sharpe, musician, North Beach deni¬ 
zen and Man About Town. 

"Everything is About Change. We Have 
Changed." — Janet Clyde 


As is the case when veteran journeymen get togeth¬ 
er, much of the conversation had to do with how things 
have changed. Front and center in this regard was a dis¬ 
cussion of barroom television sets. In the glory days at 
Enricos, there were no televisions. Indeed, Ward used 
his .357 magnum to shoot out a defenseless TV that 
Enrico was trying to inflict on the premises. 

Vesuvio was also TV-free for many years, but, as 
Janet pointed out, Vesuvio has bills to pay and many 

continued on page 14 




PARKS, TREES & BIRDS REPORT 


By Carlo Arreglo and Judy Irving 
Parks, Trees & Birds Committee Co'Chairs 

J udy would like to encourage a native-plant enthusi¬ 
ast to step up and coordinate the proposed planting 
project at the top of the Filbert Steps, in the triangle 
where Filbert intersects with Telegraph Hill Boulevard 
on the west side of the Hill. 

Landscape architect Craig Heckman is ready to 
donate some native plants and we have a nearby neigh¬ 
bor who is willing to water the plants. We have even 
identified a city water source at this location that actu¬ 
ally works! However, we need someone to coordinate 
this project. Its a great opportunity to give back to the 
neighborhood you love and beautify a trashed-out area 
that is visited by thousands of people each year. Please 
contact Judy, if interested 2 itfilms@pelicanmedia.org. 

With permission from the THD board, certi¬ 
fied arborist Ian Butler pruned some acacia and plum 
trees on the lower Greenwich Steps. THD was reim¬ 
bursed for this expense by the nonprofit Northeast San 


Francisco Conservancy's "Greenwich Garden Fund." 

One sign of fall is the mournful "Oh-dearr-mmeee" 
vocalization of Golden-crowned Sparrows. 

Listen and look for this bird around any part of 
the Hill where there's a good amount of dirt for them 
to "double-scratch" for food. The golden patch on top 
of a black crown distinguishes this bird from the more 
common White-crowned Sparrow. Golden-crowned 
Sparrows prefer to be close to cover, so you'll rarely see 
them at feeders. If you haven't seen any, not to worry. 
They are winter residents and will stick around until 
about April. 

As of this writing, Hermit Thrushes and Fox 
Sparrows also are back. A notable returnee is a wood¬ 
pecker known as the Red-breasted Sapsucker. This is a 
pretty good bird for the Bay Area in general; it's wide¬ 
spread, but uncommon. So how do you know if a Red¬ 
breasted Sapsucker has been in the area? I like to think 
of them as our OCD (obsessive-compulsive disorder) 
woodpecker because they like to drill holes (known as 


"sap wells") in neat rows and columns. 

Mark your calendar for the upcom¬ 
ing Audubon Society Christmas Bird Count! This 
takes place December 27 and I'll be looking for help to 
count birds. Last year, we were fortunate enough to get 
a Palm Warbler, a rare bird for the area. I'm crossing my 
fingers for some nice rarities, but just getting out there 
with family, friends and neighbors and participating in a 
citizen-science project that started in 1900 (!) is worth 
it for me. 

All skill levels are invited. If you want practice 
before then, join me for my monthly Golden Gate 
Audubon Society walk on the last Friday of the month. 
We start at 8 a.m. at Coit Tower to look for resident 
and migratory birds. Beginners are especially welcome. 
Or look for me any given morning on the Hill. I'm 
the guy with the binoculars looking around and I'll be 
happy to bird with you for a bit. Contact Carlo for more 
information at arregloc@gmail.com. 



THE HEART OF A LIBRARY IS WHAT'S INSIDE 


By Jon Golinger 

L ibraries have always been a special space to 
me. Growing up, I felt that stepping inside my 
neighborhood library was like walking through a 
portal to a place beyond. A building packed with stacks 
of shelves full of ideas and information, connections to 
the past and to people you could never meet, but simply 


bonds do not cover the cost of the necessary library 
equipment and furniture, such as tables, chairs, book¬ 
shelves, book carts, computers and art. That's why the 
Friends of the San Francisco Public Library launched 
a drive to raise these funds and why I encourage you 
to join me in helping them reach their goals by visit¬ 
ing the "Campaign for the Contents" donation website 


By Lynn Sanchez 

Social & Program Committee Chair 

T here was a lot of planning for the THD first 
ever block party for the neighborhood. 

THD President Vedica Puri organized a 
group of THD board members to plan for a fun day 
of neighbors getting together, with music, food, kids' 
corner and outdoor games, including a giant hopscotch 
chalked on the street. 

Upper Calhoun Terrace was the setting and the 
weather was October perfect. More than 150 people 
showed up to mingle and enjoy the view. The America's 
Cup race was on that day so there was a lot to enjoy. 
Mike Sonn served his tasty micro-brew until the beer 
was gone. Many thanks to all of the helpers, especially 
Mike Madrid and Scott Elliott, who did a wonderful 
job putting this together. Looking forward to having 
this as an annual event. <>*♦ 


THD Calhoun Block Party, Sept. 15, 2013. 

Photograph by Richard Zimmerman 


Mai Sharpe & his Big Money in Jazz Band. 

Photograph by Richard Zimmerman 


SOCIAL & PROGRAM COMMITTEE REPORT 


by flipping through the pages of a book you could listen at http://www.northbeachlihrary.org/donate.html, or by Dancing on Upper Calhoun Terrace. 


to and learn from for hours on end. In college, in law 
school and in life, libraries have been a resource that is 
always there for me when I need it, ready to be helpful 
when the time arises. 

As a result, I was happy to give something back 
by contributing to the North Beach Branch Library's 
"Campaign for the Contents" fund-raising drive. While 
the library bonds generously approved by San Francisco 
voters are paying for the construction of the new North 
Beach library building at Columbus and Lombard, the 


calling (415) 626-7500. 

Yes, libraries are buildings, and the North Beach 
Branch Library will happily open the doors to its lovely 
new home before too long. But the heart of a library 
is what's inside. It is what's inside a library that opens 
minds, enriches lives and connects people of all ages to 
a world outside their own. Please join me and do what 
you can to make sure that our North Beach library is 
filled with what it needs to have a heart as big as our 
neighborhood. 


Photograph by Richard Zimmerman 
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THD sign at Calhoun Terrace Block Party. 

Photograph by Les Young 
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PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO CELEBRATES 150 YEARS 

1863-2013 


The following is provided courtesy of 
the Port of San Francisco . 

n April 24, 2013, the 
Port of San Francisco 
celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of the creation of the 
State Harbor Commission. The 
port traces its official beginning 
to this date, but the ports his- 
tory goes back much farther. The 
first recorded ship to enter San 
Francisco Bay was the Spanish 
supply ship San Carlos in 1775. 

Not until 1835, however, was 
Captain W.A. Richardson desig¬ 
nated the ports first harbor mas¬ 
ter. 

Representative Daniel Webster 
declared in 1836, “San Francisco Bay is 20 times more 
valuable to our country than the territory of Texas.” 
President Andrew Jackson offered Mexico $3.5 million 
for the San Francisco Bay Area during the Texas bound¬ 
ary negotiations. Yet, San Francisco remained a sleepy 
outpost. As richly described in Richard Henry Dana Jr.'s 
classic account, “Two Years Before the Mast,” occasional 
visits by a New Bedford or Nantucket whaler, or a stray 
bark or brig, calling to pick up hides, tallow and horns 
made up the total shipping of the port — and the West 
Coast. 

Between April 1,1847 and April 1,1848, only one 
bark, one brig and nine whalers dropped anchor in San 
Francisco Bay. All that changed with the discovery of 
gold at Sutters Mill near Sacramento! 

During 1849 alone, 598 American and 58 foreign 
vessels dropped anchor in San Francisco Bay, disem¬ 
barking 91,405 passengers. Word spread around the 
world that there was a wonderful landlocked harbor 
surrounded by hills, fed by navigable streams, safe for 
vessels of any draught and large enough to accommo¬ 
date ocean-going fleets! 

Long Wharf or Central Wharf (now Commercial 
Street) was the first major pier built (1848-50) in San 
Francisco, eventually extended 2000 feet into the bay 
over shallow water and the mud flats that prevented 
ships from docking at the shoreline. Other piers fol¬ 


lowed, but not fast enough to 
satisfy shipping demand. 

With berthing space at a pre¬ 
mium, a syndicate of entrepre¬ 
neurial wharf builders sought to 
cash in on the boom times by 
constructing new wharves and col¬ 
lecting hefty fees for passenger and 
cargo loading and unloading. To 
protect the waterfront from total 
private control, Governor Leland 
Stanford signed legislation (Senate 
Bill 90) creating a Board of State 
Harbor Commissioners for San 
Francisco to “better serve maritime 
commerce” — and California's first 
port was established. 

The port remained under 
state control until it was transferred to the city and 
county of San Francisco in 1969 and is now managed by 
the Port Commission, members of which are appointed 
by the mayor and confirmed by the 
Board of Supervisors. 

The Harbor Commission was 
charged with “construction and 
upkeep of the wharves, piers, and 
seawalls, dredging of the harbor, 
and collection of all rents, tolls, 
wharfage and dockage fees in the 
Port of San Francisco.” 

Work on the massive seawall 
that underlies today's Embarcadero 
to stabilize the city's waterfront 
line, was the top priority. By 1880, 
over 2Vi miles of seawall were com¬ 
pleted from Fisherman's Wharf to 
China Basin. Behind it was created 
more than 800 acres of prime met¬ 
ropolitan land, including what is now San Francisco's 
most valued property: the downtown financial and 
commercial districts. 

In 1898, the Ferry Building rose at the foot of Market 
Street as headquarters for the Harbor Commission and 
a vast ferryboat fleet, and is now one of San Francisco's 
most famous landmarks. Like most of the waterfront, 
the building escaped virtually unscathed 
in the 1906 earthquake and fire, which 
destroyed most of downtown and much 
of outlying San Francisco to Van Ness 
Avenue. 

By 1908, the port had 23 piers 
along the newly established waterfront. 
Maritime commerce flourished and San 
Francisco continued to grow rapidly, 
quickly becoming the international trad¬ 
ing center of the West Coast. 

During World War II„ San 
Francisco became the principal point 
of departure for the Pacific Theater. 
Following the end of the war, the port 
faced another crisis - containerization. 
This dramatic change in the mode of 
shipping required new configurations 


of ships as well as terminals, special cranes and acres of 
storage space. Shipping had an entirely new profile and 
it was back to “square one” for the port. 

Since then, San Francisco has redefined the port's 
maritime marketing strategies, yet continues to offer the 
world's shipping fleet major assets, such as naturally deep 
water, hundreds of thousands of square feet of covered 
storage, on-dock rail, acres of unobstructed lay-down 
space and modern, well maintained cargo terminals. 

As the city's downtown continued to grow toward 
the water's edge, new uses were established in previ¬ 
ously industrial areas. Today, the port oversees myriad 
maritime, commercial and public activities. While at 
one time industrial maritime uses dominated the north¬ 
ern waterfront, today cargo shipping and ship repair 
have relocated primarily south of China Basin. 

Cruise ships, excursion boats, passenger ferries, 
recreational boating, commercial and sport fishing 
activities, with limited commercial maritime operations, 
have remained on the northern waterfront. Because of 
their scenic value and lively mix of uses, the northern 


area is now visited by millions of visitors per year. 

Throughout the years, the waterfront has been 
San Francisco's principal link to the Bay Area, the 
nation, and the world - serving as the city's “front door.” 
Through it have passed treasure-seekers in search of 
gold and silver riches; multinational immigrants in 
search of new lives; the cargoes that established San 
Francisco as a major port and trading center; including 
materials destined for war and those thousands of sol¬ 
diers, many of whom chose to remain here at war's end. 

San Francisco's port has been largely responsible 
for the city's image as a diverse, cosmopolitan center 
with significant national and international bonds. 

“Tfoe Port of San Francisco is a marvel of nature and 
may well he called the harbor of harbors , and I think that 
if it could be well settled like Europe , there would not be 
anything more beautiful in all the world -for it has the best 
advantages for founding in it a most beautiful city with all 
the conveniences desired by land as well as by sea - with 
that harbor so remarkable and so spacious in which may 
be established shipyards , docks and anything that may be 
wished for” From the diary of Pedro Font, 1776. 

Includes excerpts from Port's Wharfside newslet¬ 
ter, August 1988. 
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Aerial of the Port of San Francisco in 1932. 


Photographs, logo, and text courtesy of the Port of San Francisco 
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Aerial of the Port of San Francisco with the Ferry Building. 
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PARKING & TRANSIT REPORT 


By Mike Sonn 

olumbus Avenue is scheduled for repaving 
during the summer of 2014. As a result of 
this project, the San Francisco Municipal 
Transportation Agency (SFMTA) is suggesting changes 
that will improve pedestrian and bicycling safety. There 
already have been several community meetings around 
North Beach and I would encourage you to reach out to 
myself or other neighborhood organizations for more 
information. 

However, I believe the proposals by the SFMTA 


do not do enough to address the dire state of pedes¬ 
trian traffic along Columbus. The most problematic 
Columbus blocks to walk along are from Union to 
Vallejo. Our street culture, the cafe seating and trees are 
what make our neighborhood one of engagement, art 
and community. Sadly, because weve dedicated so little 
of Columbus to the pedestrian realm, our sidewalks are 
cluttered, hard to pass on and difficult to mingle on with 
our neighbors. 

SFMTAs initial plans do not include full side¬ 
walk expansion, only corner bulbouts, because of the 


cost (estimated at $1.5 million per 
block). In order to get North Beach 
what it deserves, which is a safe 
comfortable pedestrian experience, 
we needs to call upon District 3 
Supervisor David Chiu to stand behind our commu¬ 
nity, our safety and our future by reaching out to the 
SFMTA and SFCTA and finding the needed funds. 

Repaving of a major thoroughfare comes along once 
a generation, lets not miss this opportunity. 




Dear Members and Supporters 
of the Telegraph Hill Dwellers: 

The Telegraph Hill Dwellers was founded in 1954, 
and continues to stand out in the crowded field of San 
Franciscos neighborhood organizations. We organize 
popular social events, support local art, culture, history 
and nature initiatives, as well as working to address 
issues that affect the character and unique quality of 
our neighborhood. THD produces The Semaphore, 
one of the citys premier neighborhood publications 
and the only one that covers the history and events in 


the North Beach/Telegraph Hill area. Like many other 
nonprofit organizations, we face challenges in an era of 
rising costs. 

While THD is an all-volunteer group, we do 
require certain operating expenses that finance the 
kinds of services our membership has come to expect 
from us. When these expenses increase, we have to look 
for ways in which we can continue to offer our members 
the same types of benefits and more without compro¬ 
mising quality. 

We have been successful in recruiting a number of 
new members and a number of you have made dona¬ 


tions of extra money. Those extras, however, have not 
kept up with rising expenses. After much discussion 
among our board of directors, we have decided a mod¬ 
est increase in our annual membership dues is required. 

The board voted for an increase of $5 across all 
membership categories as of Jan. 1, 2014. Renewals or 
new members who sign up before that date can still pay 
at the old rate. 

Thanks for your support! 

Scott Elliott 

Membership Chairman 


My North Beach of the '50s continued from page 9 

pack-animal that shared the lead with a very ener¬ 
getic actor, who not only talked back to the beast, but 
also sang and danced around the apparent superstar, 
"Francis, the Talking Mule." I was totally flabbergasted 
at that amazing novelty, and somewhat frustrated by the 
fact that I was not able to contort my mouth in order to 
imitate the words that came out of the mouth of that 
prodigious half-horse. 

Needless to say, I was astonished at the 
whole experience because I had never been 
inside any movie theaters in Trieste, either 
before or after the war in Europe. By the time 
I came out of that theater, I had been in there 
for almost five hours, and I had bought all 
of that entertainment for less than 50 cents, 
without the catechism! 

The day after the lunch with my Triestino 
friend at Joes, while on my usual stroll 
through Washington Square, a miracle was 
— ironically — happening on the corner of 
Columbus Avenue and Powell Street. The 
unsightly high-security boards, plastered with 
offensive messy graffiti that had covered the 
front of the theater for what seemed like for¬ 
ever, had been removed by a demolition team. 

I could hardly wait until I went back the next day 
and witnessed the beginning-of-the-end of what had 
been a wonderful entertainment venue for me for so 


many years. The lovely ticket booth had already been 
destroyed and next to come down were the walls that 
housed the lobby as well as the projection rooms that 
were above it. Now that my memory had been resusci¬ 
tated, I kept going back on a daily a basis to the rubble in 
order to witness the progressive demise of the cinema. 
The first of many memories that came to mind, is the 
one about the last row of seats -aka the bleachers — 


that were situated right below the strobe light that came 
from the projection room. There, my then-girlfriend 
and I spent many, many exciting hours close together, 


not always watching what was on the screen. I remem¬ 
ber that I tolerated the pains in my ribs that were caused 
by the armrests that separated our two seats. I should 
also mention that, beside the discreet little kisses I was 
occasionally allowed to treasure, all other attempts on 
my part for further expressing my passion were defi¬ 
nitely a no-no. So my very zealous affection toward the 
young lady was rewarded by a few souvenir smudges 
of indelible lipstick imprinted on my shirt 
collars. 

With that in my mind, for me, there will 
never be a final farewell to the Palace Theater! 

Bruno Viscovi has been living with his wife 
Rae in the Marina district of San Francisco 
for more than 40 years . He retired in 2008 
from his restaurant career that started as an 
assistant-dishwasher at New Joes Restaurant 
on Broadway in 1952 . In 1988 , Bruno founded 
Alhona Restaurant , located on Francisco Street 
between North Beach and Fishermans Wharf 
His former long-time chef Samuel Hernandez , is 
the new owner and is successfully continuing the 
legacy of cooking and serving the distinctive food 
of the cuisine of Brunos native citadel of Albona , 
on the east coast of the Adriatic peninsula of Istria . 



Palace Theater balcony seating. 

Photo: San Francisco History Center, San Francisco Public Library 


Venerable Bartemders continued from page 12 

people came in eager to watch the Giants and the 49ers. 
So now a not quite state-of-the-art TV shares space 
with the creaky and delightful antique postcard slide 
show. But Janet has provided an escape hatch. "People 
can go upstairs," she said. 

Success Stories 

While one does not normally think to place the 
words "bartender" and "American Dream" in the same 
sentence, guests at the salon were struck by the way 
these four behind-the-plank veterans, while not exactly 
clawing their way to the top, persisted in realizing their 
dreams. 

Before Ward came to Enrico's, the high point on his 
resume may have been a stint as bouncer at the notori¬ 
ous 181 Club on Eddy Street. He began hanging out 
at Enricos — "even if it was a bit upscale for me at the 
time" — where he was intrigued by the scene. He would 
study for his San Francisco State classes and indulge 
in the $1.98 onion soup. Not looking for trouble, but 
rather reflectively putting his skills as a bouncer to work, 
he began ejecting various bad actors that would drop by 
to inflict themselves on the mellow, if chaotic, scene. 

One day Suzy, Enricos appreciative wife, sent Ward 


over a steak to accompany his onion soup. Next thing, 
Enrico offered him a bartending job. "I knew nothing 
about bartending," he said, "But I learned fast enough." 

Janet arrived in North Beach in the 1970s, working 
waitress gigs at the well-regarded punk club Mabuhey 
Gardens and the folksy venue Coffee Gallery while 
sleeping at the Basque Hotel for $200 a month. Finally, 
she landed a job at Vesuvio and quickly moved up the 
hierarchy, such as it was. Her secret to success: "I went 
home early, so I was often the only one who showed up 
the next day." 

Flicka's story was also one of persistence. She started 
working at Pier 23 when "the neighborhood was rough 
and tumble." Then in 1986 the establishment experi¬ 
enced a devastating fire, reducing the building to pretty 
much rubble. Flicka and partner Peggy Knickerbocker 
scraped together enough money to buy the ruins and 
turn it into a going concern; an accomplishment, she 
notes with justified pride, was no small victory for a 
woman in the male-dominated world of saloonkeepers. 

Adams journey to behind the blank was a bit more 
of a beeline. No sooner had he graduated from an 
expensive college than he had his mother drilling him 


on cocktail recipe flash cards as they drove home from 
the ceremony. He went on to polish his craft at Kuleto's, 
Tadich Grill, The Chart Room, Enricos, and now as bar 
manager at Original Joes. 

Mixing Drinks 21 st Century Style 

Janet pointed out that Adam has been in the van¬ 
guard of the new cocktail movement. Although he may 
have been in the forefront of the "mixoligists" infusing 
vodka with thyme and cucumber, the man himself says 
his preference runs to a shot and a beer. He's a bit put off 
by the current breed of bar people who are so concerned 
with just the right blend of Amaretto and cranberry 
juice that they pay almost no attention to the imbibers. 
"Saloons," Ward said, "are about people, not drinks." 

Of course, those of us who cozy up to the customer 
side of the plank also have a responsibility: Once in a 
while get out of the house and support the venerable 
establishments that are still with us. After the group 
discussion, Janet Clyde expressed the hope that she 
would see more people from the neighborhood in her 
bar. "Lots of people who live around here go to bed at 
9 o'clock," I said. 

"We open at 6 a.m.," she replied. ^><f 
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www.mamas-sf.com 


iMamcfs 

on 'Washington Square 

•DeBra & Michaet Sanchez 

fHours: Sam-3pm Tues.-Sun. 
1701 Stochton St. S. % 04 94133 
iPhone: 415-362-6421 


Dr. Thomas L. Viland, D.C. 

Chiropractor 

150 Lombard Street, Suite 2 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
Office (415) 421-1115 
Fax (415) 421-1116 


FRIENDS OF 

WASHINGTON SQUARE 

Meet on the 2 nc ^ Tuesday every month, with work parties in the 
Square every quarter. See website for times, dates, locations, 

www.friendsofwashingtonsquare.com 


BREAK 
LUNCH & 


FAST 

DINNER 



UftJINIf 

HEAVENLY CUISINE 


1600 Stockton Street 
on Washington Square 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
TEL 415.986.3414 
Fax 415.986.4633 



Macchiarini 
Creative Design & 
Metalworks Gallery 

creative metals 
jewelry - sculptu re 

DANIEL MACCHIARINI 

1544 Grant Ave. 

North Beach S.F. CA 94133 
415.982.2229 dannylmac@sbcglobal.net 

www.macreativedesign.com 


Phone: 415-398-3181 


w w w.sottomaresf. com 


GIGiS 

SOTTO 

OYSTERIA &. 



MARE 


'The Best Damn Cioppino!" 

Seafood • Pasta • Fish Market • Banquet Room for up to 30 Guests 

In San Francisco's "Little Italy" 

552 Green Street (between Columbus St Grant) 

North Beach, San Francisco, CA 94133 





TELEGRAPH HILL DWELLERS 

Voice Mail/Hotline: (415) 843-1011. Web Site: www.thd.org 
P.0. Box 330159 • San Francisco, CA 94133 


THD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 2013-2014 

President: Vedica Puri - Vedica.Puri@thd.org 

Vice-President: Judy Irving - Judy.lrving@thd.org 

Recording Secretary: Mary Lipian - Mary.Lipian@thd.org 

Treasurer: Tom Noyes - Tom.Noyes@thd.org 

Financial Secretary: Scott Elliott - Scott.Elliott@thd.org 

Corresponding Secretary: Andy Katz - Andy.Katz@thd.org 

Historian: Nancy Shanahan - Nancy.Shanahan@thd.org 

Editor of the Semaphore: Catherine Accardi - Catherine.Accardi@thd.org 

Immediate Past President: Jon Golinger - Jon.Golinger@thd.org 


DIRECTORS 
Term: 2012-2014 

Al Fontes-AI.Fontes@thd.org 
Julie Jaycox - Julie.Jaycox@thd.org 
Lynn Sanchez - Lynn.Sanchez@thd.org 
Dan Sullivan - Dan.Sullivan@thd.org 

Term: 2013-2015 

Stan Hayes - Stan.Hayes@thd.org 

Mike Madrid - Mike.Madrid@thd.org 

Mike Sonn - Mike.Sonn@thd.org 

Richard Zimmerman - Richard.Zimmerman@thd.org 


THD Committees N 

Get involved in our neighborhood and make a difference! Contact 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

ART & CULTURE: Richard Zimmerman (Chair) Contact Richard at Richard.Zimmerman@thd.org 
BUDGET: Tom Noyes (Chair) Contact Tom atTom.Noyes@thd.org 
COMMUNICATIONS: Jon Golinger (Chair) Contact Jon atJon.Golinger@thd.org 
MEMBERSHIP: Scott Elliott (Chair) Contact Scott at Scott.Elliott@thd.org 
ORAL HISTORY PROJECT: TBD 

PARKING & TRANSIT: Mike Sonn (Chair) Contact Mike at Mike.Sonn@thd.org 

PARKS, TREES & BIRDS: Carlo Arreglo & Judy Irving (Co-Chairs) 

PLANNING & ZONING: Nancy Shanahan & Mary Lipian (Co-chairs). Contact Nancy at Nancy. 
Shanahan@thd.org, Contact Mary at Mary.Lipian@thd.org 

SEMAPHORE: Catherine Accardi (Editor) Contact Catherine at Catherine.Accardi@thd.org 

SOCIAL & PROGRAM: Lynn Sanchez (Chair) Contact Lynn at Lynn.Sanchez@thd.org 

WATERFRONT: Jon Golinger (Chair) Contact Jon at Jon.Golinger@thd.org 


EED YOU 

a THD committee and help keep the Hill a special place to live. 

LIAISONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

CENTRAL POLICE DISTRICT COMMUNITY ADVISORY BOARD: Mike Madrid 

COALITION FOR SAN FRANCISCO NEIGHBORHOODS: Paul Weber, Merle Goldstone (Alternate) 

FRIENDS OF WASHINGTON SQUARE LIAISON: TBD 

NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK LIAISON: Gerry Crowley 

NORTHEAST WATERFRONT ADVISORY GROUP MEMBER: Jon Golinger 

SEMAPHORE STAFF 

EDITOR: Catherine Accardi, 2351 Powell Street, #505 - caacat@comcast.net 
COPY EDITOR: William Pates - williepates@gmail.com 
TYPESETTING/DESIGN: Chris Carlsson — carlsson.chris@gmail.com 
AD SALES: Andy Katz - Andy.Katz@thd.org 
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WEB SITE = www.thd.org 

Visit the THD website to explore a wealth of neighborhood history and get the latest information about what's happening on the Hill. 


TELEGRAPH HILL DWELLERS 

Schedules of Committee Meetings 


PLANNING & Zoning: Last Thursdays. Call for time and location. 986-7070, 563-3494, 391-5652. 


Look to the THD website for information on THD events. Log Oil to http://www.thd.org 


THD Welcomes New Members 


JOIN NOW 

Please note: Effective January 1, 2014, there will be an increase of $5 across all membership categories. 
Renewals or new members who sign up before that date can still pay at the old rates indicated below. 

r \ NEWMEMBER INFORMATION 1 

i For a Voice in Your Neighborhood Join Telegraph Hill Dwellers. , 

s Sign Up or Sign a Friend Up as a member of Telegraph Hill Dwellers. Complete and mail to THD, PO Box 330159, SF, CA 94133 . 

1 NAME:_ 1 

I ADDRESS:_ I 

1 CITY:_STATE:_ZIP:_ 1 

I PHONE EMAIL: I 

| CHECK ENCLOSED FOR 1-YEAR MEMBERSHIP 

I Individual $30_ Household $45_ Senior (age 65 and over) $20_ Senior Household $35_ * 
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The Wild Heart of Telegraph Hill.1 

What We Do.1 

Columbus Tower: The House That Ruef Built.3 

A Peek into the Past - 

A Time Capsule in Washington Square.4 

Happy 80th Birthday Coit Tower!.5 

Tribute to Coit Tower on its 80th Birthday .6 

Ruminations on Coit Tower 

and its 80th Birthday Art Show.6 

Thoughts on the Coit Tower Birthday Art Show .... 7 

Only a Memory—The Palace Theater.8 

My North Beach of the '50s .9 


Coit Tower Mural Artists' Children Stumble 

into a Vocation.10 

History Of Russian Hill, Telegraph Hill 

& Waterfront Battles.11 

Julius' Castle: An Update.11 

Who's the Keeper of Our Flame?.11 

Venerable North Beach Bartenders Tell All.12 

The Heart Of A Library Is What's Inside.12 

Port of San Francisco Celebrates 150 Years — 

1863-2013 .13 

Dear Members and Supporters of 

the Telegraph Hill Dwellers:.14 


COLUMNS 

Waterfront Committee Report.2 

From the Desk of Supervisor Chiu.3 

Parks, Trees & Birds Committee Report.12 

Social & Program Committee Report.12 

Parking & Transit Committee Report.14 


THD BUSINESS 


Board of Directors.15 

THD Committees.15 

Membership Info.15 


Cover: detail from City Life mural at Coit Tower, by Victor Arnautoff, 
Photo by Chris Carlsson 


SEMAPHORE STAFF: 

Editor: Catherine Accardi, 2351 Powell Street, #505 - caacat@comcast.net 

Copy Editor: William Pates - williepates@gmail.com 

Typesetting/Design: Chris Carlsson - carlsson.chris@gmail.com 

Ad Sales: Andy Katz - Andy.Katz@thd.org 

Business Manager: Tom Noyes - Tom.Noyes@thd.org 

The Semaphore is a publication of the Telegraph Hill Dwellers for its members. Articles, except for the summary of Board of Directors' Motions, do not 
necessarily reflect the official position of the Association or its officers, but are the opinions of the writers of the individual signed articles. The Association 
can take no responsibility for their content. This membership publication is not to be reprinted or disseminated without permission in writing. 
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